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Editorial. 


OW the sojourners in mountains or by seashore are 
coming home comparing notes as to the compara- 
tive advantages of their favorite regions. Which 
is best for summer rest, the hills or the seaside? 
Those who love invigoration, incitement to effort, 

will claim for the mountains the superiority. Those who 
need relief from strain and the tonic of salt air will choose 
the shore. The grandeur of the mountains does something 
for those who love them which no other aspect of nature can 
give. The old Adirondack guide Phelps expressed it well 
when he said that he liked the mountains because they gave 
him a feeling of “uphistedness.” The sea-captain summed 
up the influence of the ocean when he said: “It broadens a 
man’s mind to live on the sea.” Is this the explanation of 
the interesting fact that almost without exception the old 
parishes directly along the shore from Boston to Plymouth 
became Unitarian, while the sister churches inland took the 
more conservative path? Is independence and progressive- 
ness a quality nurtured by the sight of wide horizons, and 
devotion to authority the accompaniment of sheltered envi- 
ronment? These influences of environment may have their 
effect, but the root of the matter lies in human nature. Like 
Heine, one loves the sea as he loves his soul, or, like Words- 
worth, worships in nature the “ Presence interfused,” be- 
cause — because it is in him so to do. 


of 


Rev. Exi Fay, D.D., after a life of strenuous activity fell 
asleep this month at his home in Pasadena, Cal. He was 
well known not only in California, but also both in England 
and New England. He was a man of boundless mental and 
moral energy, of which the expenditure was limited by seri- 
ous physical disabilities. Nobody, however strong, could 
have kept the pace set by his active mind;*and he was 
often compelled to change his home and his work, to relieve 
the strain he put upon himself. He was never contented 
with his own accomplishment, and never satisfied with the 
position and progress of the Church to which he devoted the 
most of his life as a minister of religion. He believed that 
all things were preparing to give Unitarianism a larger place 


_and greater power, and that the appointed time would come 


when they who had seen a great light should gladly make 
themselves its heralds. Because, in later years, the power 
to work continuously was not given to him, he often 
fretted like a lion in the toils, wishing he could do what he 
thought could be done, and begging others to seize the op- 
portunity which he saw, but could not use. His articles in 
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the Christian Register during the last year following his 
address at the last National Conference have shown how 
eagerly he was still striving to enlist the interest of our min- 
isters and churches in what he thought to be desirable re- 
forms in organization and administration. Still, the last 
article he wrote, upon which he was at work when his sum- 
mons came, was entitled “ Being Greater than Doing.” He 
knew, and no one better than he, that the great endeavor of 
a life cannot always insure the attainment of what seem to 
be desirable ends. So there came to him underneath the 
strenuous activities of his external life the peace that passeth 
understanding. Not long before his death he recognized the 
signs of the approaching event, and congratulated himself 
and others that the end would probably be sudden. He 
recalled his last interview with Horace Mann, who said to 
him: “Fay, the doctors tell me I have about two hours to 
live. Now let us have a cheerful, grateful prayer.” In this 
spirit he went to sleep on the last evening of his life, arose in 
the morning, and, sitting in the sunshine on his veranda, 
received his summons, and so departed. A sketch borrowed 
from an exchange gives the principal facts in his life and 
work. 
we 


A DISAGREEABLE experience at the custom-house is a 
greater strain on patriotism than a difference of opinion as 
to the Philippines. Arbitrary authority is no more offen- 
sively exercised toward travellers in monarchical countries 
than by rude and overbearing officials of this free republic. 
Prof. Miinsterberg has testified that Germany seems to him a 
country in which men are free, as they cannot be in America. 
The development of law reduces the range of personal 
choice, but also insures liberty to the largest extent. Merely 
personal tyrannies grow fewer as official supervision becomes 
more reliable, and uncontrolled personal liberty is twin to 
intolerable personal tyranny. Let one face an autocratic cus- 
toms-officer with immaculate honesty and the utmost def- 
erence, and stand by while dress-suits and laces and deli- 
cate fabrics are scooped out upon a dirty floor in the track 
of drays, while expostulation brings fresh injury, complaint 
being only wasted breath, and one realizes that his country 
is not a source of unmixed pride. Such treatment of return- 
ing tourists should be followed up with indefatigable com- 
plaint. Civil service reform as to such officials should bring 
a shorter tenure of office. And the other side of the matter 
is that the honest tourist suffers for the sins of the vast ma- 
jority who drop their moral principles in the outer harbor, 
and regard the ordinary precepts as foolish scruples when 
it comes to declaring dutiable articles. It is little wonder 
that the smuggler is taken for granted in every traveller, 
when so few return from abroad with a clear conscience. 
The most precious jewel concealed for mean economy is not 
comparable in value with the jewel of an unstained memory 
and undimmed self-respect. The sense of honor is the pearl 
of great price which should be kept at every cost, and there 
is no duty levied upon it. 


A PREACHER on Boston Common recently repeated an 
Irishman’s account of the men in his native town who al- 
ways went to mass with stones in their pockets. They 
wanted to be ready for whatever might happen when they 
came out. This method of worship is not so peculiar as it 
seems. Religion often becomes only a brief interruption to 
the passions and envies involving the tissues of human nat- 
ure. To pause in the conflicts of life and say one’s prayers 
and lift one’s heart, prepared meanwhile to resume the old 
struggles on the old terms, is to make worship a purely sac- 
ramental thing, whether it is a mass or a meeting one at- 
tends. Simply to hide one’s antipathies and keep them in 
momentary control, to cherish one’s temper in delicious re- 
serve, to have the hand clenched in impatience and anger at 
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sight of an enemy who may be in the same congregation,— 
this is to go to church with stones in one’s pocket. Jesus 
had something to say about this when he declared that a 
man whose brother had aught against him while he brought 
his gift to the altar, should leave his gift there before the 
altar, first be reconciled to his brother, then come and offer 
his gift. It is a hard saying, a counsel of perfection. But, 
certainly, every offering of religion suffers such subtraction 
as the effect of enmities and hostilities. Whatever one does, 
the praying which is weighted with hatred is by so much 
hindered from heaven. Unless charitable thoughts take the 
place of bitterness, unless a forgiving spirit displaces ven- 
geance, unless justice itself and severity are pure with mercy 
and good will, unless the mind is disentangled from such 
affairs of the world when it turns toward piety and reverence, 
the worship is a vain and empty oblation. It is a slender 
virtue to go to church with stones in one’s pocket. 


se 


Mr. Booker T. WASHINGTON’s courageous attitude with 
reference to the efforts being made by a certain portion of his 
race to involve him in their particular methods of solving the 
colored question is deserving of all praise. He does not 
yield to their interpretation of his duty. He insists upon his 
right to concentrate his work in the direction which he has 
chosen and made his own. Of course, in holding to his one 
aim of training his people to become useful citizens, he is 
charged with all sorts of treachery and bad faith. The lead- 
ing representative of the colored people, and the one person 
in America to whom the nation looks most confidently for 
leadership in the redemption of the South, he is nevertheless 
repudiated by those who make political agitation and class 
conflict their weapons of reform. His success itself becomes 
evidence of his unworthiness. In the measure that he has 
made himself and his cause respected and aided among the 
best classes North and South, he is denounced as being a 
trimmer and time-server. Because he does not dissipate his 
influence by lending it to every effort that others are making, 
he is deemed cowardly and insincere. In the mean time he 
says, “This one thing I do,” and does it. What is good in 
the eyes of others is not, therefore, incumbent on him. To 
be faithful to the duties of one’s place is more helpful to 
the general cause than to accomplish a universal activity. 
Rightly dividing the word of truth, a man in any field can 
produce the largest result. 

a 


BuinpD attack and bigoted defence are equally futile either 
to destroy or justify the most extreme forms of Christian 
Science. But perhaps the most useless and dangerous treat- 
ment of the subject is that which goes languidly over it with 
commonplaces which touch nothing characteristic of either 
side. That mind forces have medicinal value every one ad- 
mits ; but this has nothing to do with the one point about 
which public attention is being aroused. The question is 
whether because there are these forces all other helps should 
be abandoned and discredited. That individual liberty is a 
safeguard of the State no one will dispute, but this does not 
make it less the duty of the State to preserve to the individ- 
ual that liberty which shall not be abrogated by another’s 
liberty. That people are. living who but for some faith heal- 
ing might be dead does not excuse those who have withheld 
another kind of help from persons who but for Christian 
Science might now be alive. The great need in discussion 
and action is resolute and consistent discrimination and 
sane common sense. A truth may be more dangerous than 
alie. The truth underlying Christian Science becomes a peril 
when associated with all that is sometimes built upon it. The 
normal power of mental influence becomes an abnormal 
thing, when separated from the whole man and his whele 
agency for human alleviation. A fixed idea followed outside 
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its supporting truths becomes dependent at Jast on nothing 
but the mind that follows it; and in this way one can be- 
come more or less insane about anything under the sun. 
The learning God’s law through pain is itself one of the laws 
hardest to learn. The cases which teach it interrupt the 
mind with tragedy and sorrow, so that the lesson, when it 


comes, meets protest and antipathy. The sacrifice of inno- 


cent human lives in terrible accidents makes us think with 
pity of those who suffer, and we cannot answer the question 
why they should suffer. Why they more than others may 
not be determined, but the lesson of the suffering is never- 
theless clear. It is that railroads should exercise still more 
vigilant care; it is that gang-planks should be stronger, it is 
that fewer risks should be taken; it is that drainage should 
be inspected, and public apathy stirred to recognize dangers 
underneath tolerated habit; it is that the laws of health can- 
not be set at naught even by those who claim to bring 
health. It seems a victim of race prejudice, of official cor- 
ruption, and of complicated machinations, has suffered un- 
speakable things at the hands of France. No one knows 
what may be the still more unfortunate result of either his 
conviction or his acquittal. But if, at the end, France shall 
free herself from inherent conditions more threatening than 
any treachery, the reason of her suffering will be clear. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to 
any people. If the glory of this law is accepted, the degra- 
dation of its violation cannot be escaped. ~ 


Happiness and Goodness. 


“To play with children heartily, and to keep them happy, 
is divine service.” So thought Elizabeth Peabody, American 
mother of kindergartens. She would have been equally 
ready to include in the order of divine service all wise and 
hearty effort to make grown people happy. So thought 
Robert Louis Stevenson. He wrote thus: “ There is an idea 
abroad among moral people that they should make their 
neighbors good. One person I have to make good,— myself. 
But my duty to my neighbor is much more nearly expressed 
by saying that I have to make him happy, if I may.” 

A commentator might add that in making the neighbor 
happy by any innocent method we can hardly fail to make 
him morally better. We promote his happiness by being 
simply just, kind, and cheerful; and these qualities are catch- 
ing. But Stevenson’s idea of making himself “good” must 
have included many things besides the stern discipline of his 
Scotch bringing up. His triumph over morbid and melan- 
choly tendencies was a blending of happiness with intellectual 
activity and moral aspiration. His goodness would have 
been of an inferior sort, had he given way to the depressing 
effect of that chronic ill-health which affects the average man 
like 

“ The tottering of his towers 
And tremor of their bases underground.” 


But his idea that he was the custodian in part of the happi- 
ness of others must have reacted favorably on his own 
spirits, thus nourishing his genius and prolonging his failing 
life. 

“J am bound to be happy,” said Lessing, ‘even when 
there is no sort of occasion for it.” ‘Obstinately happy” 
was a phrase applied to Bonstetter, the Swiss botanist. The 
very words give out a “ sweet, infectious health,” and rouse in 
our flagging hearts a certain cheerful courage. 

So it comes to pass that in expelling our own blue devils, 
and establishing an inward harmony, we are helping to make 
a gladder and better world. _ When Jesus says to his apostles, 
“Let not your /eart be troubled,” he is imparting the angelic 
secret, and endowing them with power to act as saviors of 
the race. Of all men they were most sure to be exposed to 
harsh and hard conditions; but they were to meet the seven- 
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fold pressure from without with a solid and serene resistance 
from within. Thus would they share the victory and the joy 
of the Forerunner who overcame the world. 

No man who does not get on fairly well with himself is 
quite fit to live with others. Consciously or unconsciously, 
but inevitably, we ‘pool ” our qualities and experiences with 
those around us. We give and take because we must. 
“ Good-morning” or “good-night” is easily said. Why 
should it not also be easy to prove that we mean the wish? 
Why not help to make the hours pass gladly by our contribu- 
tion to the common life? Miss Peabody is right: to make 
one child happy is divine service. And Jean Ingelow shall 
strike our final note,— 


“ Joy is the grace we say to God.” 


On Certain Mulleins. 


One of our ministers, watching a gardener weeding a bed 
in the spring, noticed some young mullein plants just begin- 
ning to sprout. There was something trustful and innocent 
about the little interlopers which appealed to his sympathy, 
and he asked the man to let them grow. Grow they did, with 
a vigor and success which were good to see. Mulleins are 
worth considering even in their common habitat of the past- 
ure; but, when given the rich soil and free space of a bed of 
their own, they are fairly beautiful. The lower leaves grow 
large, rich, velvety, and of a tender green. Above them the 
other leaves diminish fast to the stalk, on which the knobby 
buds break one by one into a delicate yellow. In fact, the 
whole plant puts on an air of comfort and happiness delight- 
ful to behold. As the Psalmist saw “all the trees of the 
wood clap their hands,” and as Isaiah heard the rejoicing of 
the cedars of Lebanon when Babylon went down to the 
underworld, that since she departed no feller was come up 
against them, so he who looked upon these mulleins expand- 
ing in their freedom and abundance could fancy them filled 
with a conscious joy in life. “ At last,” they seemed to say, 
“at last we are what we were meant to be.” The minister 
felt as if he were giving a sort of vegetable ‘‘ country week” 
to the poor waifs. Waifs they are in a double sense, it seems. 
They have come over to us by some stowaway process from 
that Thapsus in Northern Africa where Czsar gained his 
great victory. They are immigrants, then; and this love of 
sunshine and easy subsistence was born in them in that warm 
and happy climate of the Mediterranean. ‘The weed of the 
pasture bears a Greek name, and has known how to live well 
without drudgery. 

To the farmer, however, this is mere sentimentality. The 
mullein is an idle, useless weed. It may be let alone in its 
wonted pasture where no one cares for the land, but it must 
not come where all the room is needed for fruitful grains and 
roots. Let it keep its own side of the wall, or be thrown 
back, if it dares to cross. 

There is a sense in which the earth is not the Lord’s, nor 
the fulness thereof. The laws of nature cannot be allowed 
to work their will unhindered or undirected. The earth is 
for those who can use it best, by a higher law, which is as 
hard to defend upon any human principle of ethics as it is 
to resist by any human protest or effort. In all ages nations 
have felt justified both in keeping out the alien and in con- 
quering lands not well governed or developed. Some of the 
finest civilizations of history, in the results of which the 
whole world has shared, have been the result of what seemed 
a barbarous exclusiveness or ambition. 

Yet who that sees how the immigrant expands and pros- 
pers in the better soil and more genial social climate of our 
land can join in any immigration law that would keep out 
any but hopeless specimens of human nature? ‘There is no 
lovelier sight in the world than to see how some of those 
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who had but a meagre and angular life in their native 
land grow into self-respect, usefulness, and happiness in the 
opportunities of America. One of our illustrated magazines 
contained, a few years ago, an article which portrayed by 
pen and graver the progress of a Scandinavian family who 
had settled in a Western State. It was enough to bring 
tears to every reader’s eyes. It may be granted that “the 
law of liberty ” has given scope for a very different kind of 
growth from this; but, if we believe in human nature, we 
must believe that, given freedom and resources, men grow, 
as a rule, into what is good. 

In the same trust we must look upon the rise of what have 
been called the lower classes into the opportunities and often 
the possessions which were once open only to the few. Sad 
use, indeed, is often made of such openings; but more often 
the righteous than the wicked flourish like a green bay-tree, 
or like the young mulleins in the cultivated bed. The whole 
progress of our American civilization is toward realizing the 
principle of the Declaration of Independence, that “all men 
are born free and equal ” in their right to all the opportuni- 
ties of the world. The manhood suffrage, the common 
school, the free museums, and all the other open gates of our 
national life are based upon the faith that men will, on the 
whole, make good use of what is given them, and that, though 
often rushing into license in the untrained. use of unwonted 
opportunities, they will at last settle down into a responsible 
and fruitful enjoyment of their new advantages. There is a 
brutal and blatant side of our national jingoism; but the de- 
sire to give all mankind a good soil and a happy climate, in 
which they may grow into what God meant them to be, is un- 
selfish and praiseworthy. 


The Little Things that make the Joy of Life. 


It is often only a very small thing that brings joy to man 
or woman, sometimes a thing too small to have notice taken 
of it until it has been the occasion of happiness. The fact is 
that it is not what is large and imposing that secures hap- 
piness, but rather what is commonplace and ordinary. 
Those who theoretically assume that what is externally 
acceptable — the conditions of wealth or fame or even physi- 
cal health — is essential to feelings of joy have quite mistaken 
its nature. It comes in the routine of every-day life or else 
by the way of things that are very simple and easily obtained. 

We may say without hesitation that one of the conditions 
of happiness is harmony with the world around one, sym- 
pathy with nature and response to its moods and life. In 
connection with this is physical well-being or good health as 
a permanent basis for continuous happiness, for this more 
than anything else guarantees that the springs of joy shall be 
open. It is not to nature alone, however, that we owe the 
power of giving joy; for the finest scenery will not always 
bring it. It is not to be had by mere soundness of body, 
though that is of very great importance. There is something 
in ourselves, some mood of the spirit, that must respond to 
nature before this feeling of happiness will result. In fact, 
it may be assumed at once that the conditions of happiness 
are in ourselves, and that it is only necessary at certain times 
to have upon us the touch of the right outward conditions to 
awaken joy. We cannot bring about at will these conditions 
or secure them by any effort of the intellect. It is a thing of 
the inward spirit, a working of the nobler life within, some- 
thing not to be sought, but lived, that brings about this 
result. We find joy, not when we seek it, but when we are 
ready for it. It is a condition of inward health, of natural 
and acquired joyfulness of spirit, openness of heart and mind 
to those influences that make for joy. 

When once we have given thought to it, we shall find that 
it is in experiences the most trivial, in occasions the most 
commonplace, that we shall find our highest moments of joy. 
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This may prove to us, if it needed any proof, that joy is not 
of the world without, but is a growth of the world within. 
The fountain of joy is in ourselves, in what we are and in 
what we strive to become. A measure of contentment is 
essential to anything like permanent happiness,— not the con- 
tentment that makes us sit still without effort, but that kind 
which enables us to see the good in every experience that 
comes to us. We may accept the world too easily; and yet 
we may be unwilling to-accept it at all in a generous spirit, 
and thereby lose all it has to offer. Perhaps at this point 
more clearly than at any other we realize how true it is that 
our own disposition, our attitude and intent, make for us the 
weal or the woe of life. 

This fact makes it all the more certain that our happiness 
or our misery results from circumstances that are in them- 
selves of no great importance, and that he only is certain of 
a happy and contented life who is willing to find pleasure in 
little things. Those who incline to asceticism think it be- 
neath their importance as spiritual beings to take note of the 
food they eat or the other incidents of their physical and 
mental. existence. 
moment, and the enjoyment of food is of no insignificant 
importance. No pleasure we can have surpasses that of 
sympathy with our fellow-beings and the sharing our hap- 
piness with them. All the higher kinds of delight that life 
gives us are communicable, and in that fact is to be found 
their highest worth. A pleasure shared is not decreased, but 
made greater; for then we have not only the happiness itself, 
but that which comes by appreciating the happiness of 
another and of entering into it with sympathy. The solitary 
pleasure loses most of its worth and significance: it turns 
sour and disappoints. Social sympathy is perhaps above all 
kinds of happiness the most permanent and the most useful. 
It brings us into friendly contact with our fellows, and enables 
us to give them what we expect from them, to find mutual 
increase of pleasures and to find depth and largeness of 
happiness. 

It would not be just to fail to mention the pleasures of the 
imagination, of creative skill, of power to think and to solve 
the problems of the world and of life. We may not count 
these among the little things that make for joy; but even 
here it is not the great, the immeasurable, the mighty prob- 
lems that give us most satisfaction in the ordinary course of 
our life, but rather the exercise of the mind upon what is 
near at hand and easily solved. No joy exceeds that which 
comes from the healthy use of the mind, and none gives to 
life an atmosphere of more perfect freedom or gives deeper 
satisfaction. 

Happiness is the normal duty and privilege of man. It 
may be we are not to make this the great end of our exist- 
ence, surely we are not to seek pleasure at any cost. Even 
in the seeking often are found disappointment and failure. 
What we seek too eagerly eludes us, and will not be trapped 
by any skill of ours. He who lives normally, who toils faith- 
fully, who loves wisely, and who thinks bravely, will find hap- 
piness coming to him without search or request. It must 
follow, and not precede, duty. 

What must be sought for with much effort, in distant lands 
or through long periods of time, cannot be for the pleasure of 
all on all occasions. The wayside flower, the smile on a 
baby’s face, the sunset sky, the food eaten in contentment, 
the kindly act of a neighbor, the thought of God’s providence 
and love,— these things are so very simple that no one need 
miss them, and yet of such things as these all permanent 
happiness is made. No one need miss happiness who chooses 
to have it. No outward deprivation can keep happiness away 
from him who has inward resources of truth, love, and con- 
science. Nor will joy fly from him who lives contentedly, who 
takes thankfully what he has, and who esteems every pleasure:a 
gift of Providence. 
the reach of every one; and, when we are worthy of it, we shall 


Yet these things have their place of real: 


The good God has put happiness within — 


— 
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know how to find and howto use it. The measure of its 
worth, when we have secured it, is the sum of the inward 
strength it gives us. 


Current Copics. 


Tue country has heard with absorbing interest the views 
of President McKinley upon the war in the Philippinés and 
the issues involved therein. In the course of a brief address 
which he delivered before the Methodist Episcopal Camp 
Meeting Association at Ocean Grove, N.J., last Friday, 
the President said: “There has been doubt in some 
quarters respecting the policy of the government in the 
Philippines. I see no harm in stating it in this presence: 
peace first, then, with charity for all, establish a government 
of law and order, protecting life and property, and occupa- 
tion for the well-being of the people who will participate in it 
under the Stars and Stripes.” On Monday, while welcoming 
the veterans of the Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry Regiment, 
who had just returned from the Philippines and were receiv- 
ing the official welcome of their State and their country at 
Pittsburg, Pa., the President repeated the argument that the 
United States could be held in no wise responsible for the 
outbreak of hostilities between the Filipinos and the Ameri- 
can forces, and said decisively, “They [the Filipinos] 
assailed our sovereignty, and there will be no useless parley, 
no pause, until the insurrection is suppressed and American 
authority is acknowledged and established.” In both in- 
stances the utterances of the President were applauded 


with eager enthusiasm by enormous audiences. 


zt 


Wuite the nation was listening to the words of the Chief 
Executive, significant news was being transmitted by the 
cable from Manila. It was to the effect that the attempts of 
the Americans to establish municipal governments in the 
Philippines, under the management of native officials, had 


‘met with a serious check on account of the attachment of 


the so-called friendly Filipinos to Aguinaldo and their loyalty 
to his cause. ‘The Filipino mayors of two cities within the 
American lines have been arrested on the charge of sedition, 
because, after having sworn allegiance to the United States, 
and having received their offices under the auspices of Prof. 
Dean Worcester of the American commission, they employed 
their powers to advance the interests of the rebels by recruiting 
troops for Aguinaldo and collecting supplies for the rebel 
camps. It has been announced with great positiveness by 
the American authorities at Manila that Gen. Aguinaldo 
maintains his position among his countrymen only by the 
force of arms, and that the Filipinos are glad to renounce 
their allegiance to the cause of the rebellion and to, transfer 
their loyalty to their American conquerors whenever they are 
given a free choice in the matter by the triumph of American 
arms. Whatever may be the basis of the official reports on 
the subject of the political preferences of the Filipinos, it 
appears now that Prof. Worcester is very much discouraged 
by the persistent adherence of the conquered Filipinos to 
the leader of the rebellion. 
a 


PROBABLY never since the exposal of the operations of the 
Tweed ring has New York been so profoundly agitated by 
a political scandal as it is at the present moment. The 
Ramapo Water Company, a corporation which is said not to 
have any visible capital and is known not to possess any 
land, has brought before the board of public improvements 
of Greater New York a proposal to supply the metropolis 
with water for the sum of $200,000,000, to be paid within 
the space of the next forty years, The board of public 
improvements was on the point of passing legislation com- 
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mitting’ the city to the scheme by entering into a formal 
contract with the Ramapo Water Company for the purpose 
indicated, when the newspapers brought the matter to public 
attention. Instantly there arose a loud cry of indignation, 
and the protest against the plan became general and de- 
termined. The comptroller of the metropolis, Hon. B. S. 
Coler, declared himself strongly opposed to the projected 
contract. The courts were appealed to. On the 21st inst. 
Justice Bookstaver issued a temporary injunction against the 
board of public improvements of New York, restraining them 
from passing any resolution granting to the Ramapo Water 
Company any right to sell or deliver water to the city of New 
York. In the meanwhile the citizens of New York, with a 
remarkable disregard of party affiliations, are doing their 
utmost to bring their influence to bear upon the board, ‘The 
entire scheme of the Ramapo Water Company is denounced 
as a bold and deliberate attempt to rob the people of Greater 
New York of $200,000,000, which the politicians want the 
metropolis to pay virtually for the privilege of being allowed 
to avail itself of the water supply which it already possesses. 


& 


THE governors of twenty-six States have already appointed 
delegations to represent their States at the conference on 
trusts which is to be held in Chicago, September 13 to 16, 
under the auspices and at the invitation of the Civic Federa- 
tion of that city. Many prominent educators, eminent law- 
yers, and high officials in State and national government will 
attend the gathering which is to discuss the burning eco- 
nomic issue of the hour. The conference will'be one of the 


_ most notable, in point of the attendance that will constitute 


it, as well as the object for which it has been called, that 
have been held in the United States in recent years. The 
action of the trusts is beginning to be felt disagreeably 
in the augmentation of the prices of commodities under 
their control, accompanied by a steady diminution in the 
number of work people employed in the processes of produc- 
tion. In an address before the American Bar Association 
on Monday last Senator Manderson of Nebraska uttered the 
thought of a large portion of the American people when he 
said: ‘That evils exist that need legislative correction can- 
not be gainsaid. Over or fictitious capitalization, monopo- 
listic tendencies leading to the destruction of fair competi- 
tion, the decrease of producing cost with advance of the 
price to the consumer, are wrongs demanding a remedy ; but 
the corrective cannot be safely applied when unreasoning 
denunciation, furious hostility, and desire for partisan gain 
rule the legislative mind, and truckling to popular outcry 
sways the judicial decision.” 
we 


THE proceedings in the trial of Capt. Dreyfus, which still 
continues to be the object of universal interest, are convincing 
the non-French world that the persecutors of the prisoner of 
the Ile du Diable have failed conspicuously in their efforts 
to make out a strong case. One after another the generals 
of the French staff have referred Maitre Labori, the counsel 
for the accused, to Lieut. Col. Henry, who is now dead, for 
confirmation to their testimony against Dreyfus. It was 
this systematic evasion of questions that wrung from the lips 
of M. Labori during Saturday’s session of the court-martial 
the bitter epigram, ‘‘The dead, the dead: it is always 
the dead!” On Monday M. Charavay, an expert in hand- 
writing, added very much to the strength of the defence by 
retracting the testimony which he gave before the court- 
martial of 1894, and declaring in the most solemn terms 
that, in his conscientious judgment, Esterhazy, and not Drey- 
fus, was the author of the incriminating Jordereau. Capt. 
Freystaetter has impugned, in the most direct and even 
caustic terms, the testimony of the generals. To the lay 
mind, observing from a vantage-point on this side of the 
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Atlantic, the case of Dreyfus, in point of soundness of argu- 
ment, appears to be completely won. Whether the verdict 
will be in accordance with the evidence remains to be seen. 


ae 


Ir is a significant fact that throughout the progress of the 
trial the judges have evinced an unmistakable hostility to 
Dreyfus and his counsel. Col. Jouaust, the president of 
the court, has permitted the generals to dominate the pro- 
ceedings of the court, to rant and to denounce at their pleas- 
ure. On the other hand, they have treated M. Labori and 
the witnesses for the defence with scant courtesy. Col. 
Jouaust has opposed, in a positive manner, M. Labori’s re- 
peated and persistent request that Du Paty de Clam be 
brought into court to testify for the defence. Upon Col. 
Jouaust’s reply that Du Paty de Clam is ill, and conse- 
quently cannot appear at Rennes, M. Labori has urged that 
a commission of reputable physicians be sent to examine the 
much wanted witness and report upon his actual state of 
health. This request the president of the court has denied 
peremptorily, In all this there is a suggestion of the French 
system of jurisprudence, which regards the accused person 
as guilty until he has proved himself innocent of the charges 
preferred against him. But there is also a suggestion of a 
desire on the part of the court, under the pressure of the 
tyranny of rank, to favor the prosecuting generals at the ex- 
pense of the prisoner at the bar. 


5d 


OrriciaL Germany has not yet recovered from the amaze- 
ment, bordering upon stupor, into which the ministry and the 
court were thrown by the defeat of the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal bill, the pet project of the kaiser, at the hands of the 
Conservatives. During the first moments of the shock the 
kaiser thought seriously of breaking with the Conservatives, 
dismissing the ministers, and appealing to the Liberals for 
support. This step would have been revolutionary, inasmuch 
as it would have placed the socialists, whom official Germany 
dreads and abhors, considerably nearer to the point of con- 
trolling the state than the socialists themselves have dared to 
dream. It was the spectre of socialism that finally frightened 
the emperor into a reconsideration of the purposes which he 
had formed under the stress of the first hasty impulses that 
were generated by the crisis. The result was that the kaiser 
concluded a quasi-agreement with his ministers, whereby they 
are to remain in power for the present. It is now clearly 
understood that the Conservatives made a deliberate attempt 
to assert their independence of imperial dictation, and de- 
feated the bill in order to demonstrate to the kaiser their 
determination to legislate for the country without consulting 
the crowned head of the state. The incident is a conspicu- 
ous illustration of the progress of liberalism in the parlia- 
mentary life of Prussia and of the German empire. 


& 


GrneraL Lorp KircHENeR, the victor of Omdurman and 
the organizer of the future British empire in the valley of the 
Nile, paid a magnificent compliment to the mechanical genius 
and the commercial enterprise of the American people on the 
occasion of the formal opening of the new bridge over the 
Atbara, last Saturday. It will be remembered that the Anglo- 
Egyptian authorities on the Nile created a storm of criticism 
in England by awarding the contract for the construction of 
the bridge to a Philadelphia firm. It was explained officially 
in London that the Americans had secured the contract be- 
cause they had offered to complete the structure in a much 
shorter time and at a much lower figure than their British 
competitors. At the opening of the bridge last Saturday, 
Lord Kitchener said, after expressing his regret that the 
bridge should not have been the work of British contractors : 
“ But, as Englishmen failed, I am delighted that our cousins 
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across the Atlantic stepped in. 
energy, ability, and power to turn out works of magnitude in 
less time than anybody else. I congratulate the Americans 
on their success in the erection of a bridge in the heart of 
Africa. They have shown real grit far from home, in the 
hottest month of the year, and depending upon the labor of 
foreigners,” 


Brevities. 


Personal beauty is like a letter of introduction. [If it is 


not confirmed on acquaintance, it is worse than vain. 


The good old maxim, that “every man’s house is his 
castle,” is illustrated with a vengeance in Paris. 


Those who come back from their vacations should do so 
with a new appreciation of humanity as compared with 
nature. Nature is restful and invigorating to men tired with 
the world. But it should produce a new unrest, which ofily 
the life of the world will satisfy. 


The purely business obligation of a minister toward those 
who employ him should be more regarded. If a man does 
not intend to perform the duties which his acceptance of an 
office is a virtual agreement to perform, he should have it so 
understood. Otherwise his receipt for his salary is an act of 
hypocrisy. 


Justin Martyr, writing in the second century, frankly ad- 


‘mits that not all Christian believers agreed with him in hold- 


ing to the supernatural birth of Jesus, and that some of them 
regarded him as the child of Joseph and Mary. But he 
claims for Jesus, even as a man, the title “Son of God, be- 
cause of his wisdom.” 


The spirit of independence seems to be too much encour- 
aged among children of the coming generation. Such excess 
is perhaps better than cramping and repressing supervision. 
The right ideal is control lessening only as it becomes appro- 
priated by the child himself. To give a child control of him- 
self does not necessarily make him self-controlled. 


Pooling dishonest gains is not exactly a modern invention. 
See in the first chapter of Proverbs a description of an 
ancient combination of thieves, who held out to their own 
kind the lure of large profits: “ We shall find all precious 
substance; we shall fill our houses with spoil. Cast in thy 
lot with us: we will all have one purse.” 


The London /nguirer mentions with approval the propo- 
sition made in the Christian Register that a sufficient endow- 
ment fund should be secured for the maintenance of the 
New World, and adds that, if such a calamity as its discon- 
tinuance should be allowed to happen, the loss would be 
very keenly felt on that side of the Atlantic. 


A child’s description of a stiff-necked man: “You walk 
like a statue that goes by machinery.” Would not this 
describe the preaching that is excellent and true, intent 
upon its high aim, having human form and movement, and 
yet not human? Preaching must be without constraint, 
released by love to be the voice of man to man. 


An Episcopal lady is our authority for the following: The 
bishop of has prepared a catechism in which occurs 
the following question: “ What were Saint Paul’s probable 
views in regard to vestments for the clergy?” Here is the 
answer: “ His views are not given in his writings, but from 


his high and strong principles as a churchman we cannot 


doubt that he approved of vestments.” 


Prof. Atwater’s interesting conclusion in regard to the food 
value of alcohol will lead people into error who suppose that 


This bridge is due to their 
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it alters the path of healthful living in the direction of free- 
dom as to alcoholic indulgence. The common-sense physi- 
cian’s advice remains true,—we are better off without it. 
That we eat too much is the most useful conclusion to be 
taken from Prof. Atwater’s researches. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Cotrection. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In my sermon “ The Leisured Heart,” recently printed in 
your columns, I attributed to Wordsworth the phrase, 


“ A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


A kind friend writes me that it occurs in Anna L. Waring’s 
lovely hymn,— 
“ Father, I know that all my life”; 


and I at once recall it as it stands in its connection there. I 
hold the phrase to blame for my mistake, for it is so per- 
fectly Wordsworthian that my mechanical memory, failing 
to have credited it to Wordsworth, would have discredited 
my judgment to myself. 

Joun W. CHapDwiIck. 


Why We are Unitarians, 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


It is one of the strange anomalies of theological contro- 
versy that the most sectarian of names is that of the most un- 
sectarian of religious bodies. As so often happens, the name 
applied at first by its opponents is accepted without question 
by those who rejected it in the beginning. Very few Unita- 
rians now think of the name they bear as applying only to the 
nature of God, and none use it as opposed to Trinitarian. If 
the word “ Unitarian ” could be always used with no other than 
its humanitarian and scientific implications, it would be en- 
tirely acceptable. 

Congregationalism carried to its legitimate issue has re- 
sulted in Unitarianism. Individualism in church government 
of necessity produces individualism in theological opinion. 
When the Church as a corporate spiritual body was departed 
from, the day was not far distant when the individual soul 
would be accepted as the source and avenue of expression of 
religious truth. The significance of Unitarianism, therefore, 
is not that it proclaims the unity of God, but that it is an un- 
equivocal expression of individualism in religion. No other 
religious body has quite ventured to cast off the tradition of 
the communal nature of the Church or has repudiated the 
theory of the communal origin of religious truth. 

An individualistic religion cannot make use of ritual as the 
one supreme expression of its life, for that is in its very nature 
communal: it cannot make use of a common belief, for that 
is semi-communal; and it is therefore forced to accept char- 
acter as the only legitimate expression of its intent and pur- 
pose. An individualistic church is compelled to say— and 
to say it openly and frankly —that what is essential to the 
spiritual life of man is not ritual and is not belief, but that 
life only is of value. It is what a man is, and not his church 
or belief, that counts. Quality of being alone is significant. 
So much life as a man has, by so much is he “saved.” In- 
ward soundness of life, growth and culture of soul, spiritual 
integrity, and self-reliance,— these to the Unitarian take the 
place of a theory of salvation and of the application of its 
methods to its realization. They are the issue of his individ- 
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ualism, the result of his conviction that individual worth is 
always desirable, and always worthy of being sought as more 
important than anything else. 

Because Unitarianism has taken advantage of modern 
philosophy and science, is it therefore without defect? Its 
limitations are those of its individualism. If the congrega- 
tional method of government has weaknesses growing out of 
its fostering the spirit of individual assertion, even greater 
are those rising from the individualism manifested in the 
sphere of religious opinion. When every one can say what 
he thinks on religious subjects, and when he is taught to re- 
gard his opinion as having as much legitimate value as that 
of any other person, it will follow that co-operation for the 
advancement of religious interests will become increasingly 
difficult. The great and powerful church is the communal 
church, for it secures an effective organization through the 
spirit of obedience it fosters. The weak and _ ineffectual 
church is that which is based on individualism, that is in its 
very nature disintegrating. When my opinion is as good as 
yours, I will not keep step when you give the word of com- 
mand. The private may be as intelligent as the general; but, 
if he will not obey, no battles can be won. ‘The individualis- 
tic church may be powerful by virtue of its personal worth 
and its high moral character, but it can win none of the vic- 
tories of propagandism. It may teach individual men how 
to live, but it will never carry the humanitarian spirit to great 
conquests over barbarism and depravity. ; 

Another defect of Unitarianism is that it has lost the tra- 
dition of the Church, and has discarded the historic continu- 
ity of human development. Claiming to base its thinking 
upon science and its method, it has failed to rightly recog- 
nize the most important of all scientific truths,—that the 
present grows out of the past, and that development cannot 
proceed when the line of its advancement is broken. The 
sources of our strength and inspiration are in the world of 
spiritual life the whole past of mankind has produced; and 
in becoming rationalists,— that is, in assuming that religious 
truth is an issue of the present only,— we have repudiated 
what gives truth its sustaining sentiment and beauty. When- 
ever individualism is strong, there is found an attitude of per- 
plexity and questioning, there disintegration of spiritual con- 
victions has become the chief characteristic of the mental 
atmosphere. 

Again, in making truth the supreme test of religious worth, 
science has been rejected once more. It is inconsistent to 
make character the great merit in religion, and at the same 
time declare that truth alone is of value. Both cannot be 
supreme together; for they are widely unlike each other, and 
do not originate in the same causes. A religion of charac- 
ter is not a religion that makes intellectual truth of foremost 
importance. Science itself asserts with unmistakable clear- 
ness that in religion emotion is of paramount value as its 
psychic source and as its sustaining motive. It is not a 
theory of the universe that sustains religious conviction, but 
the sentiment of its marvel and its beauty, its appeal to 
imagination and profoundest feeling. It is not a philosophic 
definition of God that keeps alive the soul with great convic- 
tions, but the feeling of the mystic union of our life with his 
divine reality. 

What Unitarianism is trying to do is to stand face to face 
with the modern world and to see it in its legitimate meanings. 
It would not shrink from any word of science or hesitate in 
the acceptance of any of its valid teachings. It would be- 
lieve that God is now speaking as he spoke of old, with new 
forms of truth to utter, and with new light breaking forth 
from every quarter of his heaven. Not always is it easy to 
reconcile the new and the old, to keep the old spirit with the 
new forms of truth. Yet it is precisely this mankind needs 
for its religious guidance to-day, to keep the old implicit trust 
in the divine life while beholding all the new world that sci- 
ence has revealed. To accept the word of science in the at- 
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titude of implicit confidence, within the limits of its own 
sphere, is required of us all in the name of highest religious 
truth, but not less to keep in warm touch with the old sweet 
trust of other days, that was inward joy and strength to the 
soul. Science will give us clearness of thought; but, when we 
have that, we need not the less the great sentiments that issue 
in character and purity of life. 

If Unitarianism is to grow beyond its present puny weak- 
ness, it must bravely consider what is the issue of individual- 
ism. Is there nothing but antinomy between individualism 
and socialism, no possible reconciliation between the corpo- 
rate and the individual life? Will not these two combine in 
forming a third, that shall have all the strength of each with- 
out the weakness of either? Is not humanitarianism or al- 
truism (or what name you will) that third, that has the com- 
munal capacity so finely developed in the Catholic Church 
and the individual character so nobly brought to life in Uni- 
tarianism? That is the promise of the future. We must 
look both before and after, forward with science and back- 
ward with history. We need the growing church of mankind, 
that can foster every individual quality and that can bring 
us into active and obedient co-operation for the larger devel- 
opment of mankind. 

Never yet has man advanced without spiritual motive in 
his striving. The future has no promise of a time when 
spiritual vision will be no longer our need. The promise is, 
then, of a church that will be great enough to allow us to 
think each in his own way, and that will bring all our several 
capacities into the service of humanity. Will that church 
carry the Unitarian name? No other church will be equal 
to that promise of the future except the Church of God, and 
it will have a hundred names. 


Wesley’s Services to England. 


The interesting ceremonies connected with the Wesley 
Commemoration appeal to a far wider audience than that 
embraced within the limits of the denomination which calls 
itself by Wesley’s venerable name. ‘They also appeal to 
many who would hesitate to accept the particular theology 
which Wesley held, and who can no longer find much in- 
terest in the controversy between Calvinist and Arminian, 
England, as a whole, is as truly interested in Wesley as in 
Shakespeare; and it may well be doubted whether in the 
long course of her history any one person has ever influenced 
her life in so direct, palpable, and powerful a way as has 
John Wesley. We do not, of course, forget that Wesley was 
but one of a number of religious teachers and reformers 
whom we identify with the movement toward what we may 
call “vital religion.” We do not forget the gentle poet of 
the movement, William Cowper, nor the sweet hymnist, 
Charles Wesley, nor the wonderful preacher, George White- 
field. We must not even forget contemporary movements 
in other lands which we are apt to lose sight of under the 
great stress of the French Revolution, but which have a vital 
union with the English Methodist revival. But, when all is 
said and done, John Wesley remains the one supreme and 
’ towering figure, a characteristic product of England, and one 
of the noblest and most saintly of her sons. 

If it be asked what is Wesley’s supreme title to fame, the 
answer we think would be that he arrested the moral and 
spiritual decline of England, and that he was the chief agent 
in the renewal of her inward and spiritual life. An agnostic 
Whiggism had degraded the Church from a spiritual organi- 
zation into a mere political mechanism. It had, as Cowper 
later on put it, made — 


“The symbols of atoning grace 
An office key, a picklock to a place.” 


The hungry sheep looked up, and were not fed: half the 
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parishes in England were void of spiritual life, many were 
sunk in the lowest vice without restraint or reproof. The 
governing classes were perhaps even feebler and more cor- 
rupt than in the reign of the second Charles. Sir George 
Trevelyan in his admirable work on the American Revolution 
has shown how England’s failure in her struggle with her 
colonies was in no small degree due to her immorality and 
corruption ; and that was when a distinct movement upward 
had begun. What must have been the condition a quarter 
of a century before? It seemed as though all the purity and 
earnestness of the English-speaking folk must henceforth be 
sought on the other side of the Atlantic, where simple and 
healthy Puritan life had made its home. The new industry, 
ill-understood and unregulated, was making slaves of the 
poor, while the rich were living in practical atheism; and to 
sneer at religion was the part of a man of fashion. English- 
men were being enriched by slavery and the slave trade, to 
the horrors of which they were utterly callous. Gibbon and 
Adam Smith have described for us the learned ignorance and 
blank indifference of the universities, Horace Walpole has 


given us an insight into the lives of the upper classes and . 


the morals (or no-morals) of public men. It seemed as 
though English society were doomed to decadence. 

Humanly speaking, we may say that such a decadence 
would have ensued, had it not been for the new movement of 
which Wesley was the leading religious and moral expression. 
It may seem at first sight strange to associate his name with 
those of such different persons as Richardson, Goldsmith, 
and Rousseau. And yet the philosophic observer, who, like 
the zoologist, must seek below the surface for real affinities, 
knows that all represented, each in his way, the movement 
from routine and dead formalism to sincerity and life. As 
Rousseau roused Europe from dead beliefs to living ideas, so 
did Wesley rouse England from death in “trespasses and 
sins’ to a new life of divine possibilities. Think of those 
poor, degraded miners, with the tears making white channels 
down their black faces, and their hearts full of the new teach- 
ing that the world was the outcome of divine love and them- 
selves the objects of divine care. It was as truly a revelation 
to them as to the weary slaves of ancient Rome. It trans- 
formed life for them ; for it began at the right end, by making 
obedience to moral law easy in the light of Christian grace 
and love. We owe it largely to the Methodist movement 
that, while the French could only renew their outworn struct- 
ure by violent revolution, the English could transform theirs 
by peaceable means. 

But Wesley and his coworkers produced not only a great 
moral, but also a great intellectual change in England. We 
doubt if what the Germans call the We/tanschauung of a 
nation was ever so rapidly transformed as was that of 
England in the last century. Think of the change from the 
aridity of the Deistic controversy and the hollow brilliancy 
of Bolingbroke and Chesterfield to the green pastures and 
still waters of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and ask yourself what 
could have wrought such a marvellous resurrection from the 
dead. We cannot perhaps explain this, for the spirit, in the 
last analysis, moveth where it listeth ; but we do see that the 
new literature and thought sprang from a new soil, watered 
by a new faith, which once more saw the world to be divine, 
and men to be vitally related in social bonds forged by God 
himself. We also cannot fail to connect Wesley’s movement 
with that later Oxford movement, so different in many ways, 
but yet, like it, a part of that great spiritual uprising against 
the tyranny of the world and the things of sense. Regarded 
aS a mere separate movement, the Evangelicalism which 
came between the Wesleyan revival and the Tractarian de- 
velopment is past and gone; and the mere Oxford Move- 
ment fer se is passing. But, if we regard these diverse 


movements as phases of the spiritual life of England, out of | 
' which all manner of noble growths (including the inevitable 


tares which spring up with the wheat) have come, enriching 
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_and enlarging our vast heritage, then we can trace back to 


Wesley in a supreme degree the source of this great and 
beneficent influence to which England owes so much. And 
the movement in its main issue and character has largely ex- 
pressed the nature of its founder. We have our fanaticisms 
and our ridiculous sects, as Voltaire told us in those days 
of brilliant, sceptical criticism before Wesley’s career began ; 
but the same religious ideal in the main holds the nation, as 
it held Wesley himself. He was a man of culture as well as 
aman of piety. While burning with zeal for his fellow-men, 
he was never vain, egotistic, or blundering. He carried into 
his religion a fine instinct for the “minor moralities of life ” ; 
and the sole matter for regret which we can associate with 
him was the bitter controversy with Toplady, who, however, 
was the more to blame. In the familiar words of the Bid- 
ding Prayer we associate Wesley with “sound learning” as 
well as “religious education,” and we recognize that his 
genius for organization was as remarkable as his genius for 
piety. May the country which bore him and the university 
which reared him give us in the coming century such an- 
other religious leader to aid us, in the spirit of sobriety and 
truth, in the eternal contest with the evils and sins which 
grow like weeds in our human soil ! — Zhe Spectator. 


The Man with the Hoe. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 

Upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair,— 

A thing that grieves not, and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw ? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow ? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land, 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power 
To feel the passion of eternity ? 

Is this the dream he dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light ? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf, 

There is no shape more terrible than this,— 

Moré tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed, 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul, 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look : 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop. 
Through this dread shape humanity, betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the judges of the world,— 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God,-— 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape? 

Give back the upward-looking and the light, 
Rebuild it in the music and the dream, 

Touch it again with immortality, 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man ? 

How answer his brute question in that hour, 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
Ifow will it be with kingdoms and with kings,— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is,— 
When the dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries ? 


— Edwin Markham. 
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The Man with the Hoe. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Prof. Markham’s poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” has 
been widely printed, and been made the subject of much 
comment, favorable or adverse. It is certainly a very power- 
ful and impressive poem, though not without conspicuous 
defects, as where we are told that there is no shape 


“More fraught with menace to the universe” 


than this “dread shape,” the man with the short-handled 
hoe. ‘The title of the poem is also the title of one of Millet’s 
pictures, by which the poem is said to have been inspired. 
Now I do not say that there is no such man with the hoe as 
Millet’s. His ‘‘ Wood-gatherer” is a more pathetic figure 
with his bent back and trembling knees, his gasping mouth 
and drooping chin; but one day I saw just such a figure, not 
in France, but in Germany, as I was coming down the slope 
of the Wartburg. The old man tottering. under his tremen- 
dous brush-heap was as much like Millet’s “ Wood-gatherer ” 
as if Millet had had him for his model. And, if the Wood- 
gatherer, why not the “ Man with a Hoe”? “The Hoe with 
the Man” might perhaps be a better title; for given such a 
hoe, and it is that which has the man. Sothat it was most 
natural for one of the critics, with more knowledge of hoes 
perhaps than of poetry, to answer Prof. Markham’s question, 


“ How will you ever straighten up this shape?” 


very simply thus, “ By giving him a better hoe.” In America, 
for thirty-five cents you can buy a hoe that is beautiful to see, 
with a handle of such length that the man using it does not 
have to bend his back, like the man in Millet’s picture and 
Prof, Markham’s poem. If all hoes in France are like Mil- 
let’s, there is evidently a fortune to be made by the first 
American enterprising enough to introduce the American hoe 
into the French agricultural market. The French agricult- 
urist would certainly “rejoice to see the curse removed.” 
If he would not, mankind in general would be relieved of the 
responsibility for his back-breaking hoe. Also the Almighty. 
But it does not occur to Prof. Markham that He is at all to 
blame for the apparition of the man with the hoe. 

This appears to me to be one of the limitations of his 
poem. He writes as if the weariness of labor were, out and 
out, a matter of mankind’s deliberate misdoing. But the 
trouble is much deeper than our human inhumanity or greed 
or selfishness. The social order is the result of no “‘ social con-. 
tract” entered into by the grasping money-getters. It is the 
result of social pressures that get their initiative so far down 
among the roots of human nature that the responsibility for 
them is mainly that of the being called “Jehovah, Jove, or 
Lord,” according to the preference of different races of man- 
kind. 

It goes without saying that, if Prof. Markham’s poem is 
intended merely as a denunciation of such brutalizing work 
as that of Millet’s “Man with the Hoe,” it deserves our 
warmest sympathy. But it is evidently intended for much 
more than that,— for an impeachment of hard work in all its 
myriad forms; for an account of the effect of such labor on 
the body, mind, and heart of the individual laborer. It 
seems to me that he has brought a railing accusation. I do 
not believe that the average French peasant is fairly repre- 
sented either by Millet’s picture or Prof. Markham’s poem. 
Read Bodley’s or Hamerton’s account of the French peas- 
ant, and you will find that there is a fair amount of beauty 
and comfort and gayety in his life. It is even possible that he 
enjoys his daily work, besides his wife and children and his 
pleasant home and village festivals. Yes, even with such a 
hoe! . For what Prof. Markham, like many others writing- 
upon industrial matters, seems to miss is that a great many 
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people really like to work, and to work hard. Moreover,— 
and this also Prof. Markham’s poem seems to miss,— look- 
ing at this matter in a large way, it is not the people who 
have an easy time of it, but the people who have a hard time, 
that get most out of life, that are most intellectual, moral, 
spiritual. When men simply have to lie upon their backs 
and let the ripe fruit drop into their mouths, the men do 
not amount to much. There is of course a happy medium ; 
and, while I like very much my friend Gannett’s doctrine, 
“Blessed be Drudgery!” I also like Agnes Repplier’s de- 
murrer thereunto. Nevertheless, it would appear to be sound 
teaching that the foundations of society could not be laid by 
easy-going men, that only when those forms of labor were 
evolved that demanded continuous labor could there be such 
coherency as meant that real civilization had begun. ‘As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” Hard work 
will always be the dominant factor in the making of men and 
States, and there will always be those who love it better than 
the sweetest doing-nothing. 

To be a type of agricultural labor the world over, Prof. 
Markham’s Man with the Hoe should fairly represent the ag- 
ricultural laborers of America as well as the French peasant. 
Does he do this? I should like to hold up the poem as a 
mirror to our farmers at the next Agricultural Fair, and see 
how many of them would recognize themselves therein. The 
hardest-working of them all would not. Here in Western 
Massachusetts farming is about as hard and unprofitable as 
anywhere in the United States. It is true that many of the 
farmers have other implements besides the hoe: they have 
mowing-machines and horse-rakes and tedders, and so on. 
But, with them or without them, they are not generally un- 
happy. They are as cheerful and contented as the days are 
long; much more so than the richest people that I know in 
New York City. If “ Plato and the swing of Pleiades” are 
naught to my country neighbor, his house, his barns, his 
horses and his cattle, and his growing crops are much. 
Hunger is the sauce that sweetens every dish. His wife and 
children are his pictures and his poems. Paradoxical as it 
may seem to Prof. Markham, he really likes to work, and finds 
Sunday the most tedious and unwelcome day of the whole 
week. The happiest man in Chesterfield is up at five o’clock 
every morning and about his work. JI must confess that at 
sixty-eight his shoulders stoop a little; but his laugh is of the 
merriest ; his joke is never far behind. 

Happiness, of course, is not the final test. Swedenborg, 
reporting of ‘‘ Things seen in Heaven and Hell,” represents 
the folk in hell as quite as happy as the folk in heaven. But 
the farmer-folk of my acquaintance are but few of them in 
hell. They are not the intellectual clods of Prof. Markham’s 
poem. They are keen-witted, humorous, intelligent; if not 
“learned in books,” not “little in themselves.” They are as 
full of homely stories as an egg is full of meat. They know 
a heap of things. They are good neighbors and friends. 
They are as unlike Prof. Markham’s Man with the Hoe as 
Kipling is unlike Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

There is, I am persuaded, a better message to the man with 
a hoe than Prof. Markham’s summons to universal discon- 
tent and revolution. His salvation cometh not from thence. 
To shorten his hours of labor will not help him much, unless 
correspondingly he learns to use his leisure well. Teach him, 
as did Carlyle, that he is one of the “all-conquering flame- 
crowned host” who are ‘‘worthy, and alone worthy,” the 
doers of the world’s necessary work, the servers of its inex- 
orable needs. ‘Teach him to idealize that work by the in- 
fusion of fidelity into his every task, however humble it may 
be. “Even in a palace, life may be well led,” said Marcus 
Aurelius. Even in a simple cottage, too. It may be too 
simple for a good environment. ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain” teaches a pernicious doctrine of contented poverty. 
Poverty ought not to be contented. On the other hand, if 
we preach ‘divine discontent,” let us be sure it is divine, 
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Much that is rampant in our time is not. 
characteristic of our works and days than the exaggeration 
of the value of money as a means of happiness, as if those 
who had the most were necessarily the happiest. It isn’t so, 

Meantime, wherever there is such a man with a hoe as 
Millet’s or Prof. Markham’s, he is a man to be improved, 
He should have a better hoe as soon as possible. In Amer- 
ica he does not exist. In France he would more rapidly dis- 
appear if a little of the energy that goes into plastering a 
rotten military establishment and baiting Jews were. spent in 
agricultural reform. If all the habitual implements of war 
were beaten into implements of peaceful industry, as carefully 
developed as the latest instruments of death and destruction, 


~such a poem as Prof. Markham’s would have a far less sweep- 


ing application than it has now. 


The Brahmin’s Prayer. 


He prays. And One whose heart is love, I think, 
Bends over him; though Brahma’s ears are stone. 
For by and by he rises, comforted, 
And feels himself less wretched and alone. 


“Ves, I shall find Nirvana at the last; 
And all this restlessness of mine shall be 
Extinguished like a candle-flame at night, 
No more to be remembered,” whispers he. 


Who knows what glad surprise may by and by 
Before that wearied Brahmin’s vision flit? 

Our Father’s City has so many gates, 
Three to the east, north, south, and west of it. 


— Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in the Independent. 


Concerning Diversion. 


With vast numbers of us just now the principal business is 
to get away from business. The Aristotelian dictum that 
“recreation and sport appear to be necessary to life ” might, 
for the present month, at least, be imposed as a creed upon 
all denominations without the need of a conscience clause. 
The modern holiday is a curious business, and its reactions 
upon habit and character are full of material for study. It 
is the period of our highest moral variability. Possibilities 
both for good or ill that have little chance during the hum- 
drum of our work-day hours get now their time. It is this 
which makes it true to say that not less severe a test of a 
man than the way he works is the way he diverts himself. 

There has been a doctrine of life that excluded all diver- 
sion. Some religious orders have entirely barred it. When 
Wesley first organized his school at Kingswood, play was 
omitted from the programme. ‘The rule did not, however, 
last long; for Nature would have none of it. She will not 
permit to either boy or man to be always in full dress or at 
full strain. 
that zaturalia non sunt turpia. Nature’s law of sleep, by 
which for hours every day she reduces an archbishop to the 
same level of irresponsibility as the dog that slumbers in 
his kennel, is in itself a sufficiently broad hint on that score. 
Our mental and moral, as well as our physical, nature con- 
sists not of one fixed State, but of a constant alternation of 
States within certain limits. It is in the knowledge how to 
manage that alternation that consists a large part of the dif- 
ference between a wise man and a fool. In the physical 
realm the man who can sleep best— who can, that is, pass 
most readily into the completely opposite condition from 
activity — will, other things being equal, be the best prepared 
for the highest activity. In like manner the man who can, 
on occasion, most thoroughly divest himself of cares and con- 
ventionalities, and “allow the eternal boy in him to assert 
himself,” will be the one, when the time comes, to most suc- 
cessfully cope with life’s higher responsibilities, 


Nothing is more 


Play is natural, and even a Wesley had to learn | 
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But, while fully recognizing this doctrine of the rebound, 
the morally wholesome man will keep it steadily within limits. 
Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics, has admirably drawn 
the limits for him. “Since there are periods of relaxation in 
life, and in them ‘sportive practice is permissible, in this case 
also there seems to me a certain method of intercourse con- 
sistent with propriety and good taste.” And we remember 
how he proceeds to contrast the way in which the well-con- 
ducted man will comport himself under these circumstances, 
as compared with the buffoon. We have still plenty of buf 
foons, but humanity as a whole seems to be emerging from 
the buffoon stage in its diversions. On a broad survey there 


is, indeed, perhaps nothing which shows the general human 


* nest of robbers. 


advance more strikingly than in the change visible in this 
department. Those of to-day, as compared with the past, 
are so enormously wider in their range, and so_ much higher 
in their character. 

The modern man, for instance, regards as one of his chief 
recreations the gratification of his passion for scenery. In 


- the sense we know it, this hardly existed in the earlier world. 


Czsar, in the campaigns described in his Commentaries, 
passed through scenes which now attract their countless 
thousands; but he nowhere, so far as we remember, drops a 
word on the subject. It has been said that Petrarch was the 
first among the moderns who ever climbed a hill for the sake 
of the view. It is really astonishing to think how new, how 
entirely recent, is the feeling for scenery. Johnson’s visit to 
the Hebrides was regarded at the time as an unheard of 
feat. Up to the end of the last century Chamouni was a 
The Swiss themselves till two or three 
generations ago built their houses with their backs to the 
hills, and spoke of the mountains as “the evil country.” It 
was Rousseau’s descriptions of the Valois in the ‘“ Nouvelle 
Hidloise” that woke up Europe to a taste for the Alps, just 
as it was the magic of Scott that made the Highlands fash- 
jonable. When we remember the noble emotions and the 
high disciplines that are associated with mountaineering, 
and realize how late an acquisition it is, we can recognize 
the immense gain secured, in this one particular, to the range 
and quality of human diversion. 

And, if from outdoor recreation we pass to indoor forms, 
we are not the less struck with the modern betterment in this 
direction. To-day, as of old, one of the chief indoor diver- 
sions is found in light literature and story-telling. But 
observe the difference! It is safe to say that for long centu- 
ries, even in Christendom, the only divertive literature, whether 
of song, drama, or story, was what we should describe to-day 
as obscene. It practically all turned upon one subject, and 
that treated in the grossest way. Humor was synonymous 
with nastiness. ‘The stories told openly in the bowers of 
princesses were such as, to-day, would land their narrators in 
jail. The astonishing thing is that the most serious men of 
the time seemed to have no higher conception than this of 
the humorous and the diverting. The Miracle Plays, got up 
under the direct auspices of the Church, had interludes of 
astounding indecency. Calvin and Beza never thought of 
attacking Rabelais for his grossness. It was only when he 
assailed the Geneva doctrine that they turned their guns 
upon him. In the present day we have, both here and on 
the Continent, it must be admitted, a plentiful supply of the 
literature of the gutter; but the difference is that the earlier 
time had practically nothing else, while we to-day have a 
light literature of boundless extent, full of genius and power, 
in which this element is entirely absent,— where the laugh, 
as loud and hearty as before, comes from the heart and the 
soul, and not from the grosser appetites. 

’ It is beginning to be generally understood now that in the 
diversions of a people, as much perhaps as anywhere, may be 
read the secret of its character and the prophecy of its fate, 
The strenuous races are always strenuous in their amusements. 
The boxing match at the tomb of Patroclus tells us of the 
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stuff that was in the Greeks as much as their fights before 
Ilium, A great deal of satire has been poured out in our 
time upon the Cook’s tourist: who goes panting in the mid- 
day glare through the hot streets of some southern city in his 
determination to do all he can in the time. He can afford the 
laugh. What is it, after all, that he is doing but exhibiting — 
forcibly that characteristic of his race, of putting his backbone 
into everything he does, whether it be work or play, that has 
carried him and his fellows to the front all over the world? 
In that remarkable work by a French student of England, 
“En quoi tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons?” it is pre- 
cisely the tireless energy in his sports and pastimes of the 
young Englishman that has most impressed the writer. 
Thanks to this capacity both for work and play, he would be 
able, thinks our Gallic admirer, “if pitched out anywhere 
upon the highway of life, to pick himself up, and calmly 
make his way to success.” We hope it may be so, but are 
not quite so sure of it ourselves. 

There is one danger in modern diversion, and that not a 
small one, arising out of the very elaborateness of its outside 
apparatus. This multitude of external appliances for diver- 
sion is apt to delude men into the notion that they can get 
the thing ready-made. Animmense mistake. It is precisely 
the people who have nothing to do but to amuse’ themselves, 
and for whom every amusement is provided, who are never 
amused. There is a great company of these to-day, and 
one can but sincerely pity them. They are the hapless ones 
who have no holiday. The music of that word is reserved 
exclusively for the workers. In studying the ways of some 
of these drones, one is tempted to reask Bishop Berkeley’s 
startling question in the Quwerist, “whether temporary ser- 
vitude would not be the best cure for idlers.” 

But even workers fail at times egregiously in the matter of 
their diversions, and for a simple reason.. They forget to 
bring to the pastime the qualities they exercise at work. Yet 
a holiday, to be prosperous, will require fully as much brain 
and soul as our hardest toil. The great Greek idea of “a 
perfect energy in a perfect life ’ will need to be as thoroughly 
realized in August as in January. The points that win suc- 
cess in our main battle, the faculty of taking trouble, the open 
eye, the alert mind, patience, perseverance,—all the best of 
our mental and moral training, in short— must go into this 
side issue if it is to work out well. The man who understands 
this does not need to go a thousand miles in order to realize 
his holiday. There are worlds of delight waiting for him that 
are discoverable by the simple process of turning himself 
round. He has only to change the activity by which he 
earns his bread for some other that ordinarily has to lie by 
to find himself completely ‘‘diverted.” To perfect himself 
in something that he knew little of before—it may be to 
swim, to shoot, to golf, or to handle a boat, or to get up the 
botany of the neighboring hedge bottom or the geology of the 
cliff behind him — will be glorious holiday, and that for every 
inch of his nature. 

We must not conclude, however, without reminding our- 
selves that diversion, in the strictest and deepest sense of the 
term, is an integral part of our working as well as of our 
leisured life. ‘That Nature has made this so possible to us 
and so delightful is to be reckoned, surely, among the in- 
numerable evidences of the Divine Goodness which orders 
our lot. What a diversion, for instance, is it for the intellect- 
ual toiler to pass from the receptive to the creative part of 
his work,— from reading, say, to thinking! What a solace 
and refreshment must it have been for Paul to turn at times 
from the responsibilities of his apostolic mission to his 
homelier task of tent-making! Of all diversions for an 
anguished and sorrow-laden soul there is none comparable 
to a bit of honest work. Wonderful is it also to note the 
ways in which Nature, in her kindly ministrations, provides 
distractions for the mind in the most tremendous circum- 
stances, There are times when to think of all that is possi- 
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ble in our fate would be too much for us. Somehow, we do 
not think of it. With the axe waiting for him, Boethius 
writes of the “ Consolations of Philosophy.” On his way to 
the guillotine, André Chénier is shaping his thoughts into 
verse. It is Nature’s beautiful way of dealing with her chil- 
dren, her indorsement of the saying of one of the best in- 
structed of them that ‘no evil can happen to the good man 
in living or dying.”— Christian World. 


The Ministry of Streams, 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Is there any human being who does not feel the charm of 
running water? Whether this delight in streams is due to 
the memory of the river that ran through Eden or to pleasant 
recollections of the amphibian stage through which humanity 
is said to have once passed, I leave the reader to determine. 
Sufficient for my purpose that the flowing stream has a 
ministry to human life. 

Through how many childhood memories runs the music of 
a brook! Many of the great poets have recalled such 
memories. For Wordsworth the Derwent, 


“ Fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
‘That flowed along my dreams.” 


At the foot of the field at the childhood home of Tenny- 
son, in Somersby, flowed the swift brook 


“That loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
And swerve to right and left through meadowy curves 
That feed the mothers of the flock.” 


“ The charm and beauty of this brook,”’ says Tennyson’s son 
of him, “ haunted him through life.’ 

How dear to the boy Whittier was that beautiful brook 
that flows by the old homestead in Haverhill, 


« The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 
And in our lonely life had grown 
To have an almost human tone!” 


We all have enough of the poet in us to love the brooks 
and rivers. ‘The path that haunts the brook is the path we 
love to walk, the road that follows the river-bank is the road 
we choose to take. The stream charms us. Its very flow 
is a fascination, luring our thought to its source in the crystal 
cup of some fern-shadowed fountain and on to its destination 
in the wide serenity of the sea. And its changes, too, of 
color and tone, how enchanting! from the dark depths of some 
placid pool to the flashing lights of fall and rapid, where the 
soft ripple of its gentler flow swells to the dashing, foaming 
roar of liquid thunder. 

It is only the fisherman who knows the subtler secrets of 
the beauty and harmony of the streams. Izaak Walton and 
such worthy followers of his as Irving and Prime and Van 
Dyke, and others of that ilk, have done wondrously well in 
describing these beauties; but, after all, you must be a fisher- 
man yourself to know the sweetest symphonies and rarest 
revealings of the brookside. 

There are other books in the running brooks besides the 
poetry that appeals merely to the eye and ear. They have a 
ministry also to the soul’s soul, It is a problem which never 
has been or can be solved how much of spiritual suggestion 
the soul receives from nature and how much herself imparts 
to nature; but it is certainly true that, when the spirit is in a 
receptive attitude, nature lends herself most wondrously to 
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the aid and expression of spiritual life. The stream, for in- 
stance, with its motion and its rest, its play and its placidity, 
its beauty and its freshness, glides at once into spiritual 
symbolism as into a channel of its own. In it there leaps the 
joy of spiritual freedom, from it there floats the music of 
spiritual joy, while in its calmer moods it reflects the tran- 
quillity of spiritual peace. All this may not be translated 
into conscious language, but it pervades the spiritual sense 
so that we absorb a certain spiritual refreshment from the 
mere thought of a pure and beautiful stream. 

It was a brook that stole sweetly into the Psalmist’s 
thought when he would give expression to his sense of the 
guardian love of God, and beside its “still waters” his im- 
agination dwelt as he sang of the Good Shepherd and his 
care. It was a river that flashed upon the enraptured vision 
of the seer as the symbol of eternal life, in his age-gladden- 
ing glimpse of the heavenly city. The Christian hymns are 
frequently graced by the pleasing imagery of flowing water, 
as in the lines: “Streams of mercy never ceasing”; “ Soul- 
refreshing streams”; ‘“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill”; “As 
pants the hart for cooling streams”; “When peace like a 
river”; “‘ Where streams of living water flow.” The spiritual 
imagination is charmed and refreshed by the symbolism of 
running water, with its sparkling suggestions and sweet 
shadowings of eternal life and peace. 


“ A little of thy merriment, 
Of thy sparkling, light content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook, 
That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook.” — Lowel/. 


Spiritual Life. 


Though the star should be quenched in a moment forever, 
it is good that the star should shine its brightest to the very 
last. This is the instinct of the brave and healthy heart that 
is faithful to its truest impulses.— P/i/lips Brooks. 


& 


Let us leave off concerning ourselves about what God will 
do: He needs no guardianship, advice, or persuasion. He 
will do His part: let us do ours. Then, perhaps, it will grow 
clear that He and we are one.— Charles G. Ames. 


we 


The door of repentance is never closed. None who have 
sought it have ever failed to find it. No matter how bad or 
foolish they have been, the heavenly Father rejoices to wel- 
come back his returning prodigals.— Canon Farrar. 


a 


Consecration is not the act of our feelings, but of our will. 
Do not try to feel anything. God is working in you to will, 
whether you feel it or not. He is giving you power at this 
moment to will’ and to do his good pleasure. Believe this, 
and act upon it.— Meyer. 

ae 


Resignation,— not to a whirlwind of inexorable forces, not 


to a brutal fate or destiny, not to powers who cannot see or 


hear or feel, but to Oné who lives forever, and who loves us 
well, and who has given us all that we have, aye, life itself, 
that we may at his bidding give it back to him.— Lzddon., 


rd 


The crown of patience cannot be received where ‘there 


has been no suffering. If thou refuseth to suffer, thou re- 
fuseth to be crowned; but, if thou wishest to be crowned, 
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- thou must fight manfully and suffer patiently. Without 
labor none can obtain rest, and without contending there 
can be no conquest.—Zhomas a Kempis. 


a 


Waiting will not take away the chronic ail, restore nerves 
and bones, and remove pain; nor will it bring to the empty 
arms and the lacerated heart what they are always crying 
for. But waiting brings the beatitude of God,— quiet, 
peace, strength, trust, hope,— not with the old bound and 
jubilance, but other graces, better,— quiet, peace, strength.— 
J, fF. W. Ware. 


Che Pulpit. 


Children in Church. 


BY WILLIAM H, LYON, D.D. 


_ The children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the Son 
of David.—Martv. xxi. 15. 


A bright and happy spirit shines out of this page that 
tells the story of the first Palm Sunday. We catch the 
contagion of the hope and joy of the procession that 
crossed the brook and climbed the sides of the hill of 

' Jerusalem. We can almost see the picture it made. There 
are the people with their flowing robes and their white 
turbans, the ends streaming out loose behind, the branches 
of palm and olive and fig waving in their hands. We can 
see the white-robed figure on the gray patient beast of bur- 
den in the midst of the crowd. We can see the small, white, 
flat-roofed houses, with curious dwellers looking down upon 
the throng or standing at the doorways. We can imagine 
the temple glittering with marble and gold, the centre of the 
national life, as the gilded dome of our State House is 
centre of our own civic life. We can perhaps enter a little 
into the pride of the happy throng, as they escort the prophet 
of Nazareth into that splendid sanctuary where he is to do 
so wonderful things. a 

_ But the element in all this happy bustle which I should 
like to dwell upon is the voices of the children in the 
temple. The chief priests and scribes, we are told, were 
sore displeased with them. They seemed to be an imperti- 
nence at so solemn a time. They surely did not know what 
they were doing. They disturbed their elders without get- 
ting any. good for themselves. The priests appealed to 
Jesus. They would not have done so if they had been with 
him a few days before. Then the disciples protested against 
children, and got for answer the famous command, “ Suffer 
the children to come unto me and forbid them not.” His 
answer to the dignitaries of the church was practically the 
same: “Let them come. I would rather hear them than 
you.” What the priests and scribes answered or what they 
did we are not told. They stand there for all time dumb 
before this rebuke. In thousands of churches, whenever 
this chapter is read, millions of people see the rulers of the 
temple standing in silence, while the voices of the children 
continue to cry in the temple, “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” 

We have to confess that our own age is on the side of the 
priests and scribes. The time was when children came to 
church with their elders, and joined, as well as they could, in 
the common worship. Now, in most churches, scarcely a 
child is to be seen. It is as if the Pied Piper had been 
through the town. ‘The voices of the children are no more 
to be heard crying their Hosannas in the temple. The 
chief priests and scribes have had their way. 

There are those who lay the blame of this upon the Sun- 
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day-school. But the fact is that the school was established 
to cure an evil which had already begun. The children had 
already fallen out of the churches to a large extent, and 
there was little care for them at home. It may be that, 
when the school was once established, it drew some children 
out of the church who would otherwise have stayed there. 
But, on the other hand, multitudes of children would have 
had no connection at all with religious institutions if the 
school had not opened its doors to them. There are great 
numbers of families who do not go to church. There are 
few children who do not go somewhere to the Sunday-school. 
What would have been their fate we can see in the cases of 
so many respectable families, who do not send their children 
to the school, but do not any the more bring them to church. 

The real causes of the absence of children, besides what 
effect the school may have had, are these : — 

The first cause is one which is more common and more 
influential than is generally known. I mean the expense of 
providing additional places under the present seat-system. In 
the days when every family had a pew to itself there was 
room enough for all its members. ' But the smaller size of 
our modern churches and other reasons have led to the rent- 
ing of seats instead of pews. ‘Then the attendance of chil- 
ren becomes at once a serious question. 

The second cause is much wider and deeper. I mean the 
growing indifference to the churches. Wherever this lays 
hold of a family, a certain regard for the proprieties of social 
life may bring the parents; but it is very sure not to be able 
to stand against the pleadings of the children or the trouble 
of getting them ready. 

The third cause is the one we have to deal with to-day,— 
the notion that children get no good out of coming to church, 
and that, considering the disturbance they make and the 
trouble they cause in one way and another, it is hardly worth 
while to bring them. On the surface, this seems to be a very 
strong argument. If it is true, it justifies the other two, It 
is certainly not wise to incur expense for what is of no use; 
and indifference to a useless thing is not only a privilege, but 
a duty. But, when we look at the matter below the surface, 
when we consider it in all its depth and in all its bearings, it 
may be that we shall think differently. It may be that we 
shall see that the church is a very important and perhaps a 
necessary element in the religious education of the child, It 
may be that we shall at last go so far as to say that the 
church supplies a need which not even the best of homes or 
schools or the most devoted of parents can fill. 

We are coming to understand in these days of science 
what a mighty though silent power comes from environment. 
This has been brought out in the last few years by a very 
remarkable controversy. On the one side are those who 
exalt the power of heredity. What a man is, they try to 
show, he is by virtue of what is born in him. -It is his 
ancestry that, quite as much as anything else, determines 
what he shall become. So we have multitudes of books de- 
fining and emphasizing the power of heredity. There rises 
a school of thinkers who deny that heredity has much, if 
anything, to do with a man’s character and abilities. In 
particular, they deny that anything which a man acquired 
during his lifetime can be transmitted to his descendants. It 
would be a little difficult, and it is not just now necessary, to 
go into the details of this view. Perhaps one or two illustra- 
tions may make it clear. Why is the son of a musician him- 
self musical? He is not always; but why should we expect 
him to be, and take it as a matter of course if he is? Because, 
said the old science, the musical faculty is born in him. 
He inherits it from his father. Not at all, says the new 
science. He does not inherit musical power any more 
than he does the power of speech. Every child has to 
learn to talk for himself. We have no reason to believe 
that we learn the elements of speech any more quickly than 
the primitive man did, We get speech, not from our fathers 
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as such, but from those who are about us. The child picks 
up his language from that which he hears. He is not so 
much the heir of what has been as the absorber of what is 
about him now. So the son is musical in his tastes and 
powers, not because his father was musical, but because he 
is, because the child hears music constantly in his home. It 
is the esthetic atmosphere, not the esthetic heritage, which 
makes him at last the musician he becomes. So it is with 
the children of scholars, of statesmen, of merchants, of pro- 
fessional men. It is the atmosphere that is daily about them, 
neither heredity nor merely formal precept, but the continual 
presence of scholarly, political, mercantile, or legal conversa- 
tion, modes of life, acquaintances,— it is the silent, steady influ- 
ence that makes the young man what his father is, if he is 
that at all. 

The controversy is not ended, and it is not for us to decide 
it. The mass of argument which is brought against the 
alleged power of heredity is so great that, however the debate 
may close, we shall always have a deeper respect for the 
power of the moral and spiritual atmosphere. It is clear 
that a very great part of the character which we have been 
accustomed to attribute to heredity must now be credited to 
the surroundings of daily life. 

To a large extent, this is good news. The mistakes and 
sins of the past are not as irreparable as they have seemed. 
Original sin, whether it come down from Adam or from some 
source that is much nearer to our children’s lives, is not the 
incubus that it appeared to be. The surroundings that we 
may place about those we love are not only more powerful 
than we have believed, but have a clearer field. More than 
this, the sense of present responsibility is keener. What our 
children become will be the result not so much of what we 
gave them at birth as of what we are giving them every day. 
It is the example we set, the word we speak, the kind of life 
we lead, the spirit in which we live. It is the kind of home 
we make about them, the friends we admit to it, the books 
and pictures we place in it, and the general air of refinement, 
sincerity, affection, honor, which fills it. The members of 
the same family come to be like each other in their natures, 
not because they are born of the same parents, but because 
they live with the same parents and their kinsfolk. 

And as we look on, and see this principle unfold, we see 
the walls of the home disappearing, and the child exposed at 
once to the great variety of influences which play about him 
in the world. He is the heir not only of personal influences, 
but of all the civilization which the world has accumulated 
for him. Again, it is not only what he is born from, but 
what he is born into, that shall make him what he is to be. 
It will make a vast difference whether he is born into a com- 
munity that is public-spirited, large-minded, fond of ideals, or 
one that is selfish, material of aim, regardless of spiritual 
facts. The moral tone of a neighborhood is one of the 
mightiest of agencies. There is no speech nor language, 
and its voice is not heard; yet its line goes down to every 
man’s heart, and its words thrill to the end of his life. There 
are statues about our public streets that speak to every boy 
that looks at them, and tell him silently of great deeds and 
of a nobility of life that perhaps are not out of his reach. 
There are stately buildings that remind him not only of 
things and persons past, but of a political order and of that 
reign of law and justice which are among the most splendid 
qualities of our modern day. It is not because the dome is 
gilded that we wish it to be seen from far and near,— with 
due regard to private interests, but because it stands for 
that supremacy of the commonweal over individual passion, 
greed, and interest which is, or is to be, the spirit of the 
State which it represents. We want our hospitals, our col- 
leges, our public libraries, our music halls, our art museums, 
not only for what they are or are doing, but because they are 
the incarnations of the most precious part of our civilization, 
— the pity, the love of knowledge and of beauty, which are 
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never seen or heard, but which are the powerful moulders of 


character, the unknown and unresisted makers of true men 
and women. It is not so much what we say that constitutes 
our power over others: it is what we are, what is laid up in 
us, as the silent.deposit of what we have thought and done. 
And it is not what the world gives in the things seen and 
heard that has effect on us: it is the soul of the community ; 
it is the distilled essence of hostages in the form of public 
opinion and sentiment, the gain which the old world has laid 
up for its children to enter into and enjoy and unconsciously 
grow from. 

Now the influence which a church has upon a child does 
not lie in what he hears or understands. If it did, the chief 
priests and scribes would be quite right in shutting him out 
of the temple. What can he understand? Hecan be taught 
words and postures, but they will be meaningless to him in 
detail. It is the silent influences of the place that tell upon 
him. 

In the first place, there is the silent example of his parents. 
He may imitate it without knowing what it means. But, if 
we were to shut out all uncomprehended imitation from 
the child’s education, we should make him a very different 
being from what he is in well-bred families. Most of 
his good manners and much of his kindness and gener- 
osity. would never have come to him. They come partly 
by precept, but best and chiefly by an imitation of what 
he sees in the home around him. They are not under- 
stood in themselves. They give him only a vague sense 
of something fit, admirable, lovable, worth doing. As 
with the home, so with the church, worship began with us 
all by a vague idea that it was a good thing to do what we 
saw father and mother doing. 

But more than this is the quiet, strange influence of the 
place. I doubt if a child ever enters a church for the first 
time without feeling a sense of mystery that is very near to 
awe. The large spaces, the peculiar furnishings, the silence 
and isolation from everything that is familiar to him, may 
not tell him that it is the house of God and the very gate 
of heaven ; but they will fill him with a sense of strangeness 
and difference that makes him quiet and watchful. Then the 
people come in. They are very quiet. They are serious.” 
They are there for some unusual purpose. He feels the con- 
tagion of their bearing. The service begins. The music of 
the organ, the voice of the minister, the singing by the choir 
and the congregation, all carry the impress of strangeness 
and the unexplainable. Time and wont may wear away this 
impress somewhat. Children often seem to get over these first 
feelings, and behave in a manner which brings a shade of 
doubt whether of exactly such is the kingdom of heaven. But 
if there is any influence, certainly any religious influence, that 
has power over them, it is the quiet atmosphere of reverence 
and worship which surrounds them at church, Certainly, 
there is no other place where it can be found. It is a fair 
question whether these early impressions ever are worn out, 
whether any experience begun later can ever make a mark 
so deep or lasting. They take on the permanent character 
which belongs to all that is habitual in childhood. They 
have the same power against the temptations and tendencies 
of maturity. Church-going, to be fruitful, must be habitual. 
And, to be habitual in manhood and womanhood, it must 
have roots deep enough to stand against those fatigues, 
those ennuis, those temptations to misuse Sunday, which 
are evidently so powerful to-day. When we ask men why 
they do not go to church, they commonly give one of two 
reasons,— either they were obliged to go when they were 
children, and so came to hate it, or else were not compelled 
to go, and so never came to love it. The first reason is for 
men of this generation a mere pretext. They never were 
put to any hardship in the matter. The same reason would | 
have stopped them from ever reading a book. ‘The second | 
reason is yalid. The habit not formed in early life has 
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hard work to make headway against the tendencies of later 
life. ’ 

But what does the child get? He gets the raw material 
of the religious life, both outward and inward. He gets an 
ingrained and instinctive respect for the church and the 
habit of going to it. He gets the feeling of reverence for 
something which he does not understand, but by which he 
feels constrained to respect, if not to awe. He gets, sooner 
or later, the idea of an unseen presence higher and greater 
than anything human, In this feeling lie the roots of all 
religion. It may at last come to understand itself. It may 
unfold in forms of doctrine as well as of worship. It may 
come to say, “God was in this place, and I knew it not.” 
But all-religion begins in this same sense, however vague 
and unaccountable, of a shadowy, superhuman, commanding 
presence. It began for the first man in the mystery, the 
vastness, and the awful power of nature. But the modern 
child does not see enough of nature to be so affected by it. 
Wordsworth, in his “Ode on Immortality,” speaks of child- 
hood as the time when nature seems divine. 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight,— 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light,— 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 


I have often felt humiliated that I had no such spiritual view 
of Nature in childhood. But, when the other day I found 
that John Burroughs, with all his love for her, had the same 
commonplace childhood, I dared believe that with most men 
the divine meaning and beauty of Nature came to the mind 
only when it is already religious from within. The light 
that shines on Nature comes not from within her, but upon 
her out of the instructed soul. 

The Church represents the gathered religious instinct of 
the ages; and that which the primitive man got vaguely from 
the vast spaces and terrible powers of nature, now purified 
and refined by ages of thought and prayer, the child breathes 
in the atmosphere of an earnest Christian church. 

I will not be told that this is ideal, still less that it is senti- 
mental. It is but that which takes place elsewhere with 
other emotions. No boy could go often to Faneuil Hall or 
Independence Hall, especially if patriotic meetings were be- 
ing held there, without inhaling a genuine though vague love 
of country. Sir John Millais said that the best training for 

an art-student was to turn him in among great masterpieces. 
If that did not make him an artist, nothing would. Dr. 
Holmes said that there was no better education for a literary 
life than “to browse among the books in your father’s li- 
brary.” It was exactly the same wisdom that made a promi- 
nent public man in New England say that, though he did not 
believe the doctrines of any Church, he wished his children 
to go to a certain old, serious, large church regularly, that 
they might breathe in those elementary religious emotions 
which are common to all sincere faiths. He knew the laws 
of the child’s growth. He understood that a child grows, 
like an air-plant, by what he absorbs from the atmosphere 
about him. If the atmosphere is good and healthful, you 
have only to put him in it. He will do his own breathing. 

It is a fair question whether anything more can be done 
for a child’s religious training than just this. It is hardly 
to be believed that a child can be taught in detail the de- 
veloped religion of his elders. He is where the savage was. 
His religion, so far as it gathers about any definite object, is 
material and often gross. What is this love of dolls, the 
uglier the better, but some survival of the idolatrous period ? 
What is this liking for curiously shaped and colored stones 
and sticks but some remains of the ancient fetish-worship ? 
Such hints as he gets from nature, from the thunder or the 
rainbow, are just such as the primeval man had. I never 
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found a wide-awake boy who did not love the Old Testament 
stories, and did not find those of the New Testament tedious. 
Give him your refined ideas of divine things, and he will fill 
all your names with his own material notions. In fact, it is 
a very serious question whether we are not trying to cram 
our children with religious ideas and exercises for which they 
are far from ready,— whether it is wise to give them any 
definite religion until they begin to ask for it, and whether 
the difference between a religious child, as the term is com- 
monly used, and a child who is not religious, is not only the 
difference between a child that is affected and one that is 
simply natural. 

The wisest thing would seem to be to place the child 
quietly under quiet influences, to let them play around him 
till they find natural and timely entrance into his opening 
soul, Let him come to church as soon as he can be quiet. 
Let him take part in such exercises as he can, He will soon 
find entrance into the service through the familiar gate of 
the Lord’s Prayer. Later he can sing a hymn or two, and 
later still follow a psalm. When he is tired, let him go home. 
I have never forgotten the experience of an English Sunday. 
St, Michael’s Church in Coventry was well filled with a 
thousand souls or more. The long service ended with a 
hymn. During the last verse the rustling of clothing and 
pattering of many feet made us look up. It was two or 
three hundred children going home. The elders stayed for 
the sermon undisturbed except by the preacher. ‘There is 
no reason why that should not be done in any other church. 
Or, if the children must stay through the sermon, let them 
have books, or anything else that is innocent, to occupy their 
attention. The point is that so long as possible they should 
be kept in the spiritual atmosphere of the church, absorbing 
what they can, and carrying from it what belongs to them. 

For it is not a question of childhood merely. It is the 
beginning of a religious education for life. The time is 
come back, whether it ought ever to have gone or not, when 
we must face this dilemma. Fither religion is worth nothing 
at all or it must be taken seriously. Either we had better 
let our children run loose or we should train them as thought- 
fully and systematically for the religious life as we do for the 
life of society or the life of work in the world. It is not a 
matter of the child’s likings or inclinations. It is a matter 
of parental and churchly responsibility. Is there anything 
better than the old order,— first, the consecration by christen- 
ing of the infant, the introduction to the church of the child, the 
self-consecration of the maturing young man or woman, and 
the entrance upon the full responsibility of church member- 
ship? We are reminding ourselves in these days that we 
ought to train our children to be good citizens. We have, 
indeed, neglected that; and both they and their land are 
suffering in consequence. But we have been no less negli- 
gent about bringing up our children as citizens in the king- 
dom of God. It is not a question of building up a sect or a 
single church. It is a question of duty to God and to the 
spiritual life of those who are in our charge. That is why 
we want again to hear the children crying “ Hosanna’”’ in the 
temple. 


——— nia 


Prayer. 


Dear God, whose spirit surrounds us and whose love cares 
for us in all the changes of our life, into the beauty of thy 
blessed summer days come the grief of disappointment and 
the sorrow of death. May we recognize that thou art in the 
pain of life as in its joy, and that both may contribute to the 
hastening of that higher life for which we long, to the coming 
of thy kingdom! We are thine, and nothing can separate us 
from thy love. Comfort us with thy strength, and let us feel 
anew that beneath us are the everlasting arms, now and 
always, Amen, ‘ 
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Some Modern Shams and Shammets. 


BY MARY A. MOREHOUSE, 


It is fifty odd years since Thackeray ridi- 
culed° vulgarity and pretension with such 
severity in his ‘‘ Letters on Snobs,’’ contrib- 
uted to the London Punch, that the wonder 
has been, from that day to this, that any 
form of the disease survived the merciless 
blast of the novelist’s satire. That it has 
may be due to the fact that it is very diffi- 
cult to escape being a snob of one kind, at 
least; for we so dearly love appreciation that 
we are willing to be flattered to a point just 
short of making ourselves ridiculous in our 
own eyes. This is a universal racial defect. 
It is not common to the Anglo-Saxon only. 
One who has been associated with Hampton 
Institute for many years, and who has an 
equal interest in the elevation of the negro 
and Indian, has observed that each of these 
races pities the other and considers itself the 
superior. Thackeray himself admits the in- 
evitableness of the malady in his statement 
that the only persons not toadies are boys in 
the morning of life. 

While this love of appreciation gives a 
very ‘‘silly’’ side to persons otherwise per- 
fectly sedate and truly admirable, it is the 
slightest and most excusable of social faults, 
and pales into insignificance beside the great- 
est of all society’s insincerities,—the desire 
and attempt to appear to be what one is not. 
Poverty tries to masquerade as competency, 
average intelligence as scholarship, and good 
honest blood as ‘‘blue blood.’’ There are 
few such modest and honest men in life as 
Mr. Curtis’s amiable hero in fiction, who, 
it will be remembered, confesses to enjoying 
the spectacle of seeing another man go out to 
dine in the houses of the rich and refined ; 
who, in fact, clads himself in black so as to 
beget no false theories among passers-by on 
Fifth Avenue as to his own pretensions as a 
diner-out; and who glories in the fact that 
his darling Prue is not unequal to the task of 
seating his eldest boy’s trousers. Conduct as 
sincere as this requires moral courage; and, 
if it were more common, there would be 
fewer attempts among both men and women 
to shine as stars in the fashionable world on 
incomes fitted to keep burning only an ordi- 
nary Oil-lamp. Indeed, if there were no such 
shams as poverty masquerading as compe- 
tency, there would be many heartaches saved 
patient wives and doting husbands; and some 
of the most pitiful of home tragedies would 
be averted. : 

Who has not known some good husband, 
who, like Goldsmith’s ploughman, homeward 
wearily plods his way each night, knowing 
full well that his duty for the evening will 
be to act as escort to his wife on pleasure 
bent, and that his hopeless task of meeting 
unpaid bills is next day to be, thereby, a 
still deeper problem? His wife he truly 
loves. It may be granted that she is of kind 
heart, of quick intelligence, of refined tastes, 
of surpassing good judgment in most matters, 
and of great natural social gifts. Proud and 
ambitious for herself and children, she places 
a prodigious and wholly unnatural value upon 
what constitutes in her own eyes the good 
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things of life. To be on intimate terms 
with a score of society people greatly her in- 
feriors in wit and refinement, to be one of 
the guests at all the functions of swelldom, 
to be a patroness of fashionable charities, 
even those condemned by her common sense, 
is to her of real and serious importance. 
‘*They were such friends,’’ said Richter, 
‘that each forgot who was the giver, who 
the receiver.’’ But this mother never for- 
gets. Remember one of her charming chil- 
dren by a gift, and in due season something 
a trifle more costly is returned. Invite the 
little ones for a two weeks’ romp at your 
country place, and they come with a trunk 
replenished with new and expensive clothes; 
and their finery costs you a pang, remember- 
ing the careworn lines on the father’s face. 
From a wife of this sort is too often heard 
the complaint, ‘‘More money: why don’t you 
make more money?’’ than which there is 
nothing surer to crush the spirit of a well- 
meaning, hard-working husband and father. 
Contrast such a case with its opposite. Irv- 
ing, in his ‘‘Sketch Book,’’ has a touching 
story,of the bankruptcy of a young husband 
who is obliged to move shortly after his mar- 
riage from his finely appointed home to a tiny 
suburban cottage. His agony at the change is 
wholly for his young and adored wife. But 
she, divine creature, refused to find anything 
but bliss and happiness in her new home and 
its curtailment of comforts and luxuries; and 
her contentment made it a heaven for the 
husband. Is there anything that the most 
brilliant social, circle may offer which can 
compensate for that ‘‘dear togetherness’’ of 
husband and wife which is so surely sacri- 
ficed when either one falls into the fatal error 
of all shammers, the error of beginning to 
‘admire a mean thing meanly?’’ 

But the pretender to knowledge is probably 
the most easily detected and the most ridicu- 
lous in the whole army of shams. Moreover, 
this is the most unnecessary of deceptions. 
Given ‘‘the conveniences for thinking, ’’ 
there is no need in this age of great educa- 
tional opportunities, this era of free libraries, 
free lectures, and scholarly sermons for ‘‘a 
fellow to possess but one idea, and that a 
wrong one. ’’ 

How numerous are these offenders among 
the women alone! The average man has less 
temptation to sham knowledge; for he cares 
scarce a bit for the reputation of being liter- 
ary, ‘‘intellectual.’? He can be an im- 
mensely popular clubman, and never know 
whether Edmund Spenser or Herbert Spencer 
is his contemporary. But the increased op- 
portunities for liberal training have given a 
wholly different ambition to the average 
woman. To feel at home among the members 
of her club, she must have a knowledge of 
some and information about many things. 
The result is too often a woman who writes 
and speaks extemporaneously on subjects 
even ‘‘barr’d and hid from common sense’’ 
and whose mind is a strange medley of mis- 
information. When you know a thing, to 
hold that you know it, and, when you don’t 
know a thing, to allow you do not know it, 
Confucius says is knowledge; but it is the 
step to knowledge which is impossible for 
many persons to take. ‘‘Al]l my elegances 
are within,’’ says Cyrano de Bergerac; and 
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well for each of us who can honestly and 
modestly say the same. 

It is the men and women who, in their 
mad desire to move in certain social sets, re- 
nounce, so far as they can, their honest but 
unpretentious kinsmen, who are by far the 
most despicable of all shammers. Possibly 
they are more to be pitied than despised, for 
they lack the wit to learn that character and 
intellect of conspicuous merit need neither 
ducats nor a lineage to gain admittance to 
any social circle whatsoever. 

The marvel is that we cannot each content 
ourselves with the honorable distinction of 
being intelligent, generous, honest, gentle, 
brave, wise, perchance, but that, instead, we 
toil to appear what we cannot be and deceive 
no one, not even ourselves. A very false 
idea of life is responsible for making snobs 
out of most execllent men and women. If it 
were possible for a more honest basis for so- 
ciety to be introduced, a basis which would 
recognize character and intelligence as true 
worth, the temptation for shamming would 
no longer exist. But this consummation, 
however devoutly wished for, most probably 
will never come to pass. Why not, then, 
grant that distinct and exclusive social circles 
are to be expected, and each fit himself or 
herself to his or her own circle? Remember- 
ing that we are all God’s creatures, we can 
pleasantly accept the proffered hand of our 
rich neighbor in church and not grow heart- 
sick that it is not followed by an invitation 
to dinner. 


What sells Books? 


One of the mysteries of this world is why 
one book will reach a sale of a hundred thou- 
sand copies, and another one equally good 
falls flat. There was ‘‘Ships that pass in 
the Night,’’ that outsold any book of its 
day, —gone now, like ships that pass in the 
night. It wasn’t a bad book, nor so very 
good,—just such as five hundred girls who 
have had their souls quickened and wits 
sharpened and hearts bruised by a little ex- 
perience write every year. Yet the presses 
ran overtime, and could not supply the de- 
mand for Beatrice Harraden’s book. Well, 
what sold it? Newspaper advertising? 

No: newspaper advertising does not sell 
books. To simply announce that you have 
Soulheaver’s poems may be good policy, for 
possibly some one is looking for Soulheaver’s 
works; but no amount of praise added to 
your advertisement will cause a stranger to 
invest in Soulheaver. Columns of puffery 
by paid ‘‘reviewers’’ do not sell books. I 
have had a paper with a hundred thousand 
circulation give one of my books a lavish 
write-up of a full column, and the stuff did 
not fetch a single order. On the other hand, 
a few weeks ago I received six orders in one 
day for a book from the comparatively 
obscure, town of Humboldt, Ia. ; and all were 
traceable to a certain young woman who read 
from the volume at a teachers’ convention, 
The advertisement that secures recognition 
and sells the book cannot be purchased,—it 
cannot even be asked for,—but must spring 
spontaneously from the heart. 

A book booms in the market, usually, be- 


cause one friend recommends it to another. - 


rd 


No person can read a book secretly and by 
stealth, and then gloat over it alone. A 
woman may discover the only pure baking- 
powder, and chuckle over her rich find, — 
keeping the secret to herself, so as to make 
other housewives envious of her biscuit; but 
she can never read a book and like it (or 
dislike it), and keep the fact to herself. 
The books that have boomed have usually 
been those that have been spurned by pub- 
jishers and gone a-begging, and yet pub- 
‘lishers are often very shrewd men. ‘The sale 
started, nobody knows just how.—LZ/bert 
Hubbard, in the Philistine. 


= The Old Home Haunts. 


‘ There’s a sound that rings in my ears to-day, 
a That echoes in vague refrain, 
4 The ripple of water o’er smooth-washed clay, 
Where the wall-eyed pike and the black bass play, 
That makes me yearn, in a quiet way, 
For my old fly-rod again. 


Back to the old home haunts again, 
: Back where the clear lake lies ; 
i Back through the woods 
; Where the blackbird broads, 
Back to my rod and flies. 


I’m longing to paddle the boat to-day, 
Through water-logged grass and reeds; 
Where the musk-rat swims, and the cat-tails sway ; 
Where the air is cool, and the mist is gray ; 
Where ripples dance in the same old way, 
y Under the tangled weeds. 


Back on the old ork log again, 
Back by the crystal brook; 
Back to the bait, 

And the silent wait, 

Back to my line and hook. 


I wish I could wade by the water’s edge, 

- Where the fallen leaves drift by; 

P Just to see, in the shadow of the ledge, 

How dark forms glide, like a woodman’s wedge, 

Through driftwood piles and the coarse marsh sedge, 
And to hear the bittern cry. 


Back where the tadpoles shift and sink, 
Back where the bull-frogs sob ; 
Back just to float 
In the leaky boat, 
Back to my dripping bob. 


Oh, it’s just like this on each misty day, 
It’s always the same old pain 
‘That struggles and pulls in the same old way, 
To carry me off for a little stay 
By the water’s edge, in sticky clay, 
To fish in the falling rain. 


Back to my long black rubber boots, 
Back to my old patched coat; 

Back to my rod 

And the breath of God, 

Home, and my ieaky boat. 


—F. Colburn Clarke, in Scribner's Magazine for Sep- 


tember. 


Helen Keller’s Triumph. ° 


Surely, no other human being has ever en- 
countered so many and great obstacles in 
acquiring an education as Helen Keller. The 
hardships of students combating poverty or 
delicate health, or compelled to receive instruc- 
tion in a foreign tongue, are as nothing com- 
pared with Miss Keller’s handicaps in taking 
her examinations preparatory to entering Rad- 
No particle of their 
severity was abated for her. Indeed, on the 
contrary, they were made unintentionally diffi- 
To sit in total darkness and silence, with 
no idea of the time, with no touch of a friendly 


cliffe College this fall. 


cult, 
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hand,—for neither Miss Sullivan, her constant 
companion, nor her master, Mr. Keith, was 
allowed to communicate the questions to her,— 
these were sufficiently difficult conditions. But 
her labor was unnecessarily increased by the 
college authorities. They had the examination 
papers written out in Braille characters by a 
man who had never seen Helen, and who, it 
was discovered 'too late, used a different system 
of writing for the blind from that to which she 
was accustomed. Helen Keller did not hesitate 
or draw back even at this, but puzzled out the 
unfamiliar, punctured points as best she could, 
and wrote her answers on her typewriter, pass- 
ing triumphantly in every study, even “with 
credit” in some. Her intellectual achievement 
is, however, almost overshadowed by the girl’s 
indomitable moral courage in surmounting dif- 
ficulties. Does she not put to shame every 
slothful and easily disheartened soul ? —Cor- 
gregationalist. 


The Art of Fiction To-day. 


Great masters in every art are rare. Perhaps 
one or two appear in a century. We ought not 
to expect more. It may even happen that 
those modern writers of our own whom we 
have agreed to call great masters will have to 
take lower rank among posterity, who will have 
great masters of their own. I am inclined, 
however, to think that a few of the nineteenth- 
century novelists will never be suffered to die, 
though they may be remembered principally for 
one book. On the other hand, without think- 
ing or troubling ourselves at all. about the ver- 
dict of posterity,— which matters nothing to us 
compared with the verdict of our contempo- 
raries,— let us acknowledge that it is a bad 
year indeed when we have not produced some 
good work,—work of a very high kind, if not 
immortal work. An exhibition of the year’s 
novels would generally show two or three, at 
least, of which the country may be, say, reason- 
ably proud? Does the Royal Academy of Arts 
show every year more than two or three pict- 
ures,— not immortal pictures, but pictures of 
which we may be reasonably proud? One 
would like, it is true, to see fewer bad novels 
published as well as fewer bad pictures exhib- 
ited. The standard of the work which is on the 
borderland between success and failure should 
be higher. At the same time I am very sure 
and certain that there never has been a time 
when better works of fiction have been pro- 
duced both by men and women. That art is 
not declining, but is advancing, which is culti- 
vated on true and not on false or conventional 
principles. Ought we not to be full of hope 
for the future? I think the fiction and, indeed, 
all the imaginary work of the future will be far 
fuller in human interest than in the past. The 
old stories — no doubt they will still be the old 
stories — will be fitted to actors who up till 
recently were only used for the purposes of con- 
trast. The drama of life which formerly was 
assigned to kings and princes will be played by 
figures taken as much from the great struggling, 
unknown masses. Kings and great lords are 
chiefly picturesque and interesting on account 
of their beautiful costumes and a traditional 
belief in their power. Costume is certainly not 
a strong point in the lower ranks, but I think 
we shall not miss that; and, wherever we go 
for our material,— whether to the higher or the 
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lower ranks,— we may be sure of finding every- 
where love, sacrifice, and devotion for virtues, 
with selfishness, cunning, and treachery for 
Out of these, with their endless combi- 
nations and changes, that novelist must be poor 
indeed who cannot make a story. 

Lastly, though not all who write novels can 
reach the first or even the second rank, wher- 
ever you find good and faithful work, with 
truth, sympathy, and clearness of purpose, I 
pray you to give the author of that work the 
praise as to an artist,—an artist like the rest,— 
the praise that you so readily accord to the ear- 
nest student of any other art. As for the great 
masters of the art,— Fielding, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Victor Hugo,—I, for one, feel irri- 
tated when the critics begin to appraise, com- 
pare, and to estimate them. There is nothing, 
I think, that we can give them but admiration 
that is unspeakable and gratitude that is silent. 
This silence proves more eloquently than any 
words how great, how beautiful, an art is that 
of fiction.— Walter Besant. 


vices. 


A Century’s Retrospect. 


One of the most judicious of living French 
essayists, whether in the field of morals or of 
letters,— Emile Faguet,— as he looks back over 
the century in his introduction to the latest vol- 
ume of the great collaborative “History of 
French Literature and Language,” makes some 
suggestions that are of general interest and of 
a wider application than his immediate field. 
It is as true of England and America as it is of 
France that the rise of democratic institutions, 
and of the public education that naturally ac- 
companied it, during our century, have com- 
pletely changed the public to which a man of 
letters may appeal; and, what is not so often 
seen, in changing the public, has changed also 
the appeal and even the point of view of the 
writer himself. 

Franklin is, perhaps, the first of our Ameri- 
can writers who, consciously, addresses himself 
to the muititude. Most writers of his day in 
America, and practically all in England, ad-- 
dressed themselves to a narrow public, whose 
character and tastes they knew, whom they 
could, as it were, see before them as they 
wrote, and whose judgments, in large measure, 
they could foresee. This literature was, in 
Mr, Faguet’s words, “a literature of society.” 
Now the public is the nation. And the result 
of this has not been, as one might surmise, to 
make the writer’s point of view more general 
and comprehensive, but rather to make it more 
personal and individual. He speaks no longer 
for a class: he speaks for himself. Literary de- 
mocracy means literary individualism, without 
recognized standards, whether of art or of taste. 
It reproduces for all gewres of literature the 
conditions of the popular drama of Elizabeth’s 
day. It has made a reproduction of the condi- 
tions of the age of Pope impossible forever. 

Another characteristic that separates our 
century, speaking broadly, from the eighteenth 
jis its seriousness, which is a natural result of its 
more general appeal; for life is more serious 
in its deeper currents than in those that eddy 
on its surface. Even the frivolous story-teller 
feels something of this. ‘The purpose of the 
“problem” novelist may be deplorable, but 
his hilltop is at least higher than that of 
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Mrs. Aphra Behn. More especially does one 
notice this change in history and philosophy. 
Raynal’s Philosophic History of the Indies 
would be as impossible to-day as would be the 
philosophy of a Shaftesbury. We take these 
things more seriously. Speculation is as free, 
but it seems conscious of a graver responsi- 
bility. 

Still another element that marks our century 
is its catholicity. There has been a mingling 
of classes that has broadened our literary sym- 
pathies. It is first in our age that the em- 
ployer has cared to put himself in imagination 
in the position of the bread-winner; that we 
havs realized the words of Terence, and made 
nothing human foreign to our literary realism. 

And not only has there been a mingling of 
classes, there has been a mingling of races, 
a cosmopolitan interest that has broadened our 
sympathies, but has surely contributed to check 
the evolution of a national taste and to confuse 
our standards of excellence. Boileau, and 
Pope after him, said all should tend to reason 
and rule. The tendency of romanticism, the 
dominant factor even in our century’s “natu- 
ralism,” has been to substitute imagination for 
reason, and feeling for rule. This emancipa- 
tion of literature has its advantages. It has 
stimulated candor, sincerity, curiosity, boldness, 
a restless search for novel forms and sensations. 
And of course it has the vices of its virtues,— 
a forced singularity, eccentricity, self-assertion, 
and that overboldness which borders on cyni- 
cism. All of this is the price of our emancipa- 
tion from classic rule and classic repose. 

To resume, our century has been unfavorable 
to the development of canons or standards of 
literary taste or judgment. It has been singu- 
larly favorable to the development of an historic 
and philosophic spirit, of individualism and of 
personality, and of enlarged ideals and wider 
sympathies.—Benjamin W. Wells, in Church- 
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Literature. 


The Making of Hawaii.* 


When a nation small enough to be seen in 
its entirety, and separate enough to be 
studied independently, secures the attention 
of a competent scholar and interpreter, the 
result should be a book worth reading. Such 
a book is Prof. Blackman’s. Of the making 
of books about Hawaii there is no end. The 
bibliography of this little country is already 
out of all proportion to its size or its repute 
among the nations. Such is the fascination 
of these exquisite islands, their scenery, cli- 
mate, and society, that visitors to them feel 
moved to share their pleasure with less fort- 
unate people. To the scientist presented 
with the spectacle of a volcanic land literally 
in process of creation, and with a unique 
fauna and flora, Hawaii offers peculiar at- 
tractions. But the people themselves, native 
and foreign, are the most suggestive objects 
of study. Confusion worse confounded at- 
tends the mixture of races, and the study of 
the Hawaiian people from this point of view 
would be a puzzling problem in genealogy. 


*TuHe MakinG or Hawatt: A Study in Social Evolu- 
tion, By William Fremont Blackman, Professor in Yale 
University, The Macmillan Company, 
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But the story of their making as a civilized 
and organized community is not difficult to 
trace, and the profit of such an inquiry is 
obvious and peculiarly timely. 

Prof. Blackman’s book does not purport 
to be a history of the Hawaiian people; but, 
if history is philosophy teaching by example, 
it might well stand among histories. 4 
Study in Social Evolution is the author’s own 
account of his book; and, as such, it takes its 
place in the alcove of social science. 

Of the three historic periods into which 
this study is divided—(1) from the begin- 
ning to 1778, the date of Capt. Cook’s dis- 
covery; (2) from 1778 to 1820, the date of 
the arrival of the American missionaries; 
(3) from 1820 to the present time,—the last 
seems most important. It is the full corn in 
the ear, of which the two preceding periods 
were as blade and ear. 

Atom, molecule, organism, might better 
describe the successive phases of Hawaiian 
evolution. In this process foreign influence 
has played so large a part that the story of 
the making of Hawaii seems less an account 
of an evolution from within than of an impo- 
sition from without. In view of the rapid 
diminution of the native population and the 
passing of the government into foreign hands, 
one might call the history of Hawaii the 
story of its unmaking rather than of its mak- 
ing. But the story, by whatever name, is 
profitable for example; and the peculiar 
value of this book lies in its judicious use 
of the material at hand and the light it 
throws upon the foremost question of modern 
politics, the duty of strong nations to their 
weaker fellows. 

The author of this book made a useful con- 
tribution to the settlement of this question; 
and in his treatment of this subject he shows 
a grasp of principles, combined with a sense 
of modifying conditions, which is a rare 
virtue with the scholar in politics, and one 
which is to be commended. An example in 
point is his criticism of the function and 
value of war as a civilizing agent in the 
early stages of society. A war which stops 
wars, by concentrating power and establish. 
ing order, may forward civilization. This 
was the service which Kamehameha I. ren- 
dered to Hawaiian development. Again, in 
estimating the motives and influence of the 
missionaries to Hawaii, the author does jus- 
tice to the generosity and self-denying char- 
acter of their ministry, and finds in their 
work an evidence of love as a potent socio- 
logical fact. 

The conclusion to which this book leads— 
that civilization is largely a struggle of races 
for survival and supremacy, and that in this 
struggle the decisive forces are psychical and 
moral rather than physical — is the short sum- 
mary of a long study; and the statement that 
the conquest of the world and the fashioning 
of societies belong to the peoples who are rich 
in insight, ideas, invention, ambition, faith, 
judgment, courage, conscience, sympathy, 
and self-control, affords a profitable subject 
for the consideration of nations and their 
rulers, at the present time. 


TESTIMONY OF THE SONNETS AS TO THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF THE SHAKSPEREAN PLAYS 
AND PoEMs, By Jesse Johnson, 


New York 


(18) [Aucust 31 1899 


and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Shake- 
peare's sonnets afford many baffling problems, 
and scores of writers before now have at- 
tacked them with great courage. Mr. John- 
son’s theory is one of the most ingenious. 
It is that they are not the work of Shake- 
speare, but were addressed to him. In Mr. 
Dowden’s list of critical vagaries, so far as 
we recall, this one does not occur. They 
have been attributed to Bacon and to Raleigh, 
but that Shakespeare was their object, and 
not their subject, is a new invention. It in- 
volves the existence of another poet, who 
not only wrote the sonnets, but also the 
plays, with the exception of 7%tus Andronicus 
and some others of the doubtful ones not 
included in the usual thirty-seven, except 
Pericles of Tyre. Jt is astonishing how much 
the writer can say for his theory; but, to 
give it any appearance of validity, he is 
obliged to shut his eyes to things that would 
bulk his horizon, were he to open them. ‘At 
the same time it must be confessed that among 
his arguments are some that are exceedingly 
inimical to Mr. Lee’s idea that the sonnets 
were addressed to Southampton between 1594 
and 1598. Chief among these is the exag- 
geration of Shakespeare’s age, and of South- 
ampton’s, also, if he was the person ad- 
dressed. On the other hand, Mr. Johnson 
glides quite too naively over the fact that 
Shakespeare was married and had a son. 
Why, then, the prolonged invocation of the 
first seventeen sonnets? On the whole, it 
seems to us that Mr. Johnson has somewhat 
increased the difficulties of the problem, and 
contributed nothing to their solution; but, 
at least, there is something here to check the 


dogmatism and over-confidence of other 
critics. 

CHRIST AMONG THE CATTLE. A Sermon. 
By Frederic Rowland Marvin. New York: 


J. O. Wright & Co.—Were is a sermon on a 
timely subject. In an age which has made 
especial point of the relations that should 
exist between man, the corresponding rela- 
tious between men and the orders of lower 
animals has yet to receive its due emphasis. 
Christian preachers have been prone to neg- 
lect this broad sphere of human duty; and to 
their neglect are partially due the cruelty of 
many people at the present day, the indiffer- 
ence to viviseciion, and the thoughtlessness 
of children toward weaker animals, so that 
the love of animals, which is such a power 
for all that is good in the character, bids 
fair to vanish from the general life of hu- 
manity. As a protest against this tendency 
comes this sermon of the minister of the 
First Church of Portland, Ore., in which the 
preacher emphatically makes the love of ani- 
mals one of the essential Christian virtues. 
He does this with great wealth of illustration 
in prose and poetry, inspired by that fervor 
which only comes when a preacher is himself 
caught in the toils of his subject. It is Mr. 
Marvin’s evident faith in the truth he pre- 
sents that makes the sermon so well worth 
the reading. We think that few readers will 
fail to indorse Mr. Whittier’s wish, ‘‘I hope 
the sermon will have a wide circulation, and 
teach its readers that the dear Christ is 
‘among the cattle,’ as well as among their 
owners,’ 
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Wry Men bo nor Go To CHURCH. 


By 
Courtland Myers. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company.—It is certainly 
an important topic which this little book dis- 
cusses with much force and no little defi- 
ciency of English. The chapters have all 
Some of 
the sentences lose all their force through 
these blunders. When the reader is con- 
fronted by such a construction as this, ‘‘A 
Christian wife recently told me that her-child 


_ never saw his father only on Sunday, and 


then but a small part of the day,’’ he may 
well be forgiven for losing the thread of the 
author’s reasoning. Lut a greater hindrance 
than this is to be found in Dr. Myers’s evi- 
dent failure to touch the real centre of the 
problem under discussion. In his three 
chapters on ‘‘The Faults of the Church,’’ 
**The Faults of the Man,’’ and ‘‘The Faults 
of Society,’’ he shows a decided tendency to 
place externals before essentials. He is 
much more ready to ascribe the present lack 
of church attendance to a few special causes 
than to the increasing complexity of the so- 
cial problem as a whole. The present absence 
of men from church is in all probability due 
to the weight of their daily burdens and the 
enormous pressure of surrounding existence, 
—a thing that Dr. Myers takes little account 
of. The volume contains some striking and 
original illustrations drawn from a keen 
knowledge of the world. Type and paper are 
moderately good. 


The Magazines. 


Rev. Morton Dexter contributes to the Sep- 
tember issue of the Mew Lugland Magazine 
an excellent history of ‘‘Congregationalism 
in America,’’ surveying the important work 
of this denomination from the time its prin- 
ciples of doctrine were here first established 
by the Pilgrim Fathers to our own day; while 
the ‘‘Editor’s Table’’ of the number is de- 
the 
founder of modern Congregationalism. Ap- 
propriate in this connection, also, is the ac- 
count by Rev. J. L. Ewell of ‘Ezekiel 
Rogers,’’ the first minister of Rowley, Mass. 
Rogers was a typical Puritan pastor, and has 
been commemorated as one of the earliest 
benefactors of Harvard. ‘‘The Massachusetts 
Slave Trade,’’ a prize essay by Miss Lilian 
Brandt, a Wellesley student, is the result of 
careful investigation in colonial history, 
bringing to light evidence that the moral 
standard of Massachusetts was in no wise in 
advance of the age; for, though few slaves 
were owned in the State, her share in the 
trading of slaves was an important one. 
Other articles are by Charles Rawson Thurs- 
ton, Raymond L. Bridgman, George Stewart, 
and Curtis Guild, whose ‘‘Recollections of 
a New England Homestead’’ have an especial 
timeliness in connection with New Hamp- 
shire celebration of ‘‘Old Home Week.’’ 


The September Century is a salt-water 
number. In a general sense this may be said 
to be apropos of the international interest in 
the yacht races for the America’s cup. The 
special feature of the magazine is the first of 
a series of four papers, in which Capt. Joshua 
Slocum narrates, in a humorous and individ- 
ual style, the story of his successful circum- 
navigation of the globe, alone, in a forty-foot 
sloop, the Spray, constructed by himself. In 
the opening instalment Capt. Slocum takes 
the Spray from Buzzard’s Bay to Gibraltar, 
and thence, in forty days, to Pernambuco 
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Harbor, with ‘‘All well on board,’’ and a 
great eagerness ‘‘for the more perilous expe- 
rience of rounding the Horm.’’ In ‘‘The 
Way of a Ship’’ Frank T. Bullen, author of 
The Cruise of the Cachalot, tells of the pecu- 
liarities, good or bad, of certain ships on 
which he has gone down to the sea; and in 
‘“Salvage’’ Morgan Robertson turns to good 
account, as a fiction writer, the intimate 
knowledge of things nautical acquired in ten 
years before the mast. ‘‘The Atlantic 
Speedway,’’ and the possibility of making it 
safer, engage the attention of H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh. ‘‘Where a Day is lost or 
gained’’ is the paradoxical title of an article 
by Benjamin E. Smith on the international 
date-line in the Pacific. The annals of 
Chinese piracy have been ransacked by John 
S. Sewell, who writes of ‘‘The Scourge of 
the Eastern Seas’’; and New England family 
papers have been used in Robert S. Rantoul’s 
‘*Voyage of the Quero,’’ the true story of 
how the news of Concord and Lexington was 
carried to King George. Winslow Homer. 
‘©A Painter of the Sea,’’ is the subject of a 
critical paper by W. A. Coffin, with repro- 
ductions of some of the artist’s work; and 
not less appropriate to a deep-sea number is 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s poem, ‘‘The Sea-gull.’’ 
There are other papers, poems, and pictures 
that landsmen may prefer to the wealth of 
material about the briny deep. 
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Che Dome. 
Two Little Girls. 


I know a little girl 
(You? Oh, no!) 

Who, when she’s asked to go to bed, 

=: Does just so: 

She brings a dozen wrinkles out, 
And takes the dimples in; 

She puckers up her pretty lips, 
And then she will begin: 

“Oh, dear me! I don’t see why! 
All the others sit up late, 
And why can’t I?” 


Another little girl I know 
With curly pate, 
Who says: ‘When I'ma great big girl, 
Vl sit up late ; 
But mamma says ’twill make me grow 
To be an early bird.” 
£o she and dolly trot away 
Without another word, 
Oh, the sunny smiles and the eyes so blue, 
And,—why, yes, now I think of it, 
She looks like you! 
— Beacon. 


For the Christian Register. 


Why is a Jelly-fish? 


A WONDER-TALE OF JAPAN. 


BY F. W. REMY. 


You little children of to-day, who are so wise 
in school-room lore, may object to the title of 
my story,—*Why is a jelly-fish?” I hear you 
say in scoffing tones, “Why, because it 7s, of 
course,—just like a clam or an oyster: it just zs 
a jelly-fish.” : 

But I am going to give you the answer that 
the Japanese fairy-tales give to the brown-eyed 
little ones of old Japan. You know how very 
old Japan is,—so it is quite likely that in her 
past history she should have seen the very be- 
ginning of many things; and she says that the 
jelly-fish was not always the helpless, quivering 
mass that you see lying helpless among the 
bright-hued shells and shining pebbles on the 
seashore. 

Years and years ago, when the world was 
very young, the Japanese fairy-tales tell us that 
the jelly-fish was far more active and spry than 
any of his finny brothers; for he, besides his 
fins and tail, had tiny feet, which enabled him 
to walk upon the land with the utmost ease 
and grace. 

I do not myself believe that his brain was 
very active ; for I think that any fish—yes, even 
a clam—would to-day be wise enough to es- 
cape the horrible fate by which one silly jelly- 
fish ruined a whole race of active, agile creat- 
ures. For just see what happened ! 

The old King of the Dragons, who*had for 
many years been a cross, cranky old bachelor, 
fell in love with and married a beautiful young 
Dragoness. So lovely was she, with sea.green 
eyes, coral lips, and yellow hair, that it was no 
wonder the old king adored her. Great was 
the rejoicing throughout all the kingdom at the 
marriage festivities. Every fish that could 
swim, from the least to the greatest, came, bear- 
ing beautiful gifts. But the clams and the 
oysters were considered in those days the 
wise men of the kingdom; and royalty even de- 
ferred to them, waiting for hours at a time for 
them to open their mouths on grave questions 
of state, So, they never left home, but re- 
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ceived in great ceremony in their own domains. 
To them, attended by a long train of courtiers, 
composed of the finest scholars in all the 


| Schools of Fish, went the Dragon King and his 


winsome bride; and so every one in Dragon 
Land welcomed the sovereigns, and all was joy. 
But, alas! this happiness was too great to last! 
At the zenith of the honeymoon the sweet 
young Dragon Queen became mysteriously ill; 
and, in spite of constant care from the best doc- 
tors in the realm, she pined away, and seemed 
about to die. One day, in a voice as soft as a 
fish’s breath, she said to her husband: “In a 
dream I learned of what will cure me. Fetch 
me the liver of a live monkey, and your little 
periwinkle”—for so the king had often called 
her in a tender moment—*will get strong 
again.” ‘The liver of a live monkey, Peri- 
winkle of my Heart!” cried the astounded king. 
“Why, monkeys live far away, among the 
great forests on the land! They, poor things, 
cannot swim nor live in the Water Kingdom 
of the Dragons! Heart’s Periwinkle, you must 
be mad!” 

Then the young queen moaned and sobbed: 
“Ah! it is true what mamma said. You never 
loved me! One little thing I ask, to save 
my life; and you will not give it to me. Go 
away! Disport among fairer and younger 
Dragonesses!” In great distress the Dragon 
King sought counsel among the scholars of 
the Jelly-fish School; and, after listening to 
the strange fancy of their idolized queen, the 
bravest among them said : — 

“Listen, 0 Dragon King! I will swim across 
the waters, and climb the forest hills; and so 
sweetly will I sing of the beauties and delights 
of Dragon Land that I will entice the monkeys 
from the tree-tops, and they will all clamor to 
return with me. But I will choose the plumpest 
and the youngest, and bring him on my back 
to your august Dragonship.” 

“Do this,” said the Dragon King, ‘and the 
choicest coral house, inlaid with pearl, and the 
most radiant Dragoness in the kingdom shall 
be yours!” So the gallant Jelly-fish started 
on his “Liver Quest.” He swiftly swam 
across the water; and—fortune always favors 
the brave—just where he happened to land 
stood a grove of trees, and up in the top of 
one he saw a beautiful young monkey. He 
knew by the monkey’s cheerful face, and the 
enjoyment with which he was eating nuts, that 
his liver was in good shape. So he com- 
menced his beguiling talk :— 


“O Mr. Monkey, jump down from your tree ! 
Come, cross the beautiful water with me! 
There shall you see a beauteous land, 

Where fruit-trees and nut-trees grow stately 
and grand; 

And man, who is always annoying you here, 

That radiant country does never come near.” 


The monkey, entranced by this lovely song, 
forgot the ties of his home, and, clambering 
quickly down from his perch, said: “I accept 
your invitation. Lend me your bathing suit.” 

“No,” said the wily Jelly-fish. “Jump on my 
back, and I will take you there. It is not fit- 
ting that a guest to my king should wet even his 
worshipful feet.” Now you know how impul- 
sive a monkey is, and also how clever. So it 
is no wonder that, after they had started, the 
monkey began to think and wonder if he had 
not been acting unwisely in trusting himself to 


this stranger. So he put on his most winning 


manner and, offering the Jelly-fish his last nut, — 


said: “How clever you are! You walk so 
beautifully on the shore, and swim with such 
ease in the water! If all your people are so 
smart, why should you care to take such a 
clumsy creature as I to your beautiful country *” 
And now the Jelly-fish, who had become very 
tired of carrying his heavy load, and_also was 
not loath to show that his brain was quite as 
clever as his shell, felt that he could safely tell 
his real reason for taking the monkey on this 
journey. “Oh!” said he, in an airy manner, as 
he shook the salt drops from his tail and wiped 
the water from his eyes with one tiny foot,— 
“Oh, I forgot to mention that, although Dragon 
Land is far more lovely than I have told you, 
your visit will be short. His Majesty, the 
Dragon King, really wishes for your liver, that 
it may be made into a medicine for his wife, 
the lovely young queen.” 

Now the shell of the Jelly-fish was so thick 
in those days that he could not feel the shiver 
of fear that shook the monkey from head to 
tail, and the roar of the waters drowned the 
gasp of horror that the monkey gave. 

He only heard him say: “I ask nothing 
better than to yield up my chattering, frivolous 
life for the sake of the Queen of the Dragons, 
the fame of whose beauty has mounted to the 
tops of our highest trees. But, unfortunately, 
I left my liver hanging on the branch of the 
tree in which I was playing. You see a good 
liver—and mine is of the best—is too precious 
a thing to carry about with one; and so I 
usually take mine out when I am playing, and 
only put it in when I am ready to go home. I 
am so sorry to ask you to go back forit. But, 
you see, I would be of no service to the queen 
at present, unless,”—a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him,—‘unless my heart, lungs, or 
brains would be of use. All I have is hers!” 

“No,” said the Jelly-fish: “only a liver. We 
must go back for yours. I wish I had told 
you at first what I really wanted you for, but I 
had no idea you tree-dwellers were so good- 
natured.” The Jelly-fish was so illnatured on 
the return trip that he chose the roughest 
course he could, and the monkey became very 
sea-sick before they reached the shore again. 

“Now hurry up your liver!” called the Jelly- 
fish, as the monkey bounded from his back as 
soon as they touched the shore of Monkey 
Land. 

Up to the topmost branch of the tree climbed 
the monkey in less than no time; and then, 
after scrambling about in the branches, and 
making a great fuss, he called out: “I cannot 
find my liver anywhere. Some one must have 


stolen it, or perhaps my mother has taken it . 


home to keep it safely for me. I will go and 
look for it; but you had better go home and 
tell your king about it, or he may be worried 
about you. Come for me to-morrow at this 


FATICUE 


and lassitude so common In mide 
summer are promptly relieved by 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
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_ that she could not have a liver from a live 
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time, and I’ll have my liver all ready and wait- 
ing for you.” 

Of course, you all know what the silly Jelly- 
fish never dreamed of,—that the monkey had no 
intention of giving up his liver for any Dragon 
Queen, and that he was chuckling to himself 
at the ease with which he had fooled the Jelly- 
fish. 

But the Jelly-fish started off in high good 
humor, and hastened'to the Dragon King with 
a glad heart. What was his amazement, how- 
ever, when, after telling the king all that had 
happened, he beheld his briny Majesty fly into 
a fearful rage. 

So wild with fury and disappointment did 
the king become that he called to his “Officers 
of Shell-fish Law,’—the sword-fish and the 
whale,—and bade them deal with the Jelly-fish 
to the fullest extent of the law. “Away with 
this barnacle of stupidity! Beat him toa jelly! 
Let no bone, no smallest bit of shell, remain un- 
broken! “ay his feet, his fins, his eyes,—yes, 
and his liver—all become one shapeless mass!” 

So the officers seized him, and did as the 
king commanded; and that is why, at this late 
day, jelly-fishes have no bones, are nothing but 
a pulpy mass. And the Dragon Queen? 
Why, would you believe it? When she found 


monkey, she simply made up her mind to get 
well without it, especially after she heard two 
young starfish talking, as they glided past her 
pearl window one night, of the beauty and 
charm of a young Dragoness who had just 
been presented to the Dragon King by her 


*match-making and far-seeing parents. 


Horse-chestnuts. 

Grandpa was starting out for his morning 
walk; and Harold, George, and Annette ran 
after him, to ask if they might go, too. They 
dearly love a walk with grandpa, and he always 
seems glad to have them. 

Tt was a warm morning; but all along the 
street were rows of large trees, whose spreading 
branches made it cool and shady. 

«T wonder,” said Annette,—you would hardly 
believe how many times a day Annette says, “I 
wonder,’—‘“why we call these trees horse-chest- 
nut-trees.” , 

“Qh,” said Harold, who says “I guess” as 
often as Annette says “I wonder,” “I guess it 
must be because the nuts are as much bigger 
than the chestnuts we eat as a horse is bigger 
than a man.” i 

“No,” said George, who seldom guesses, but 
can almost always tell you something he has 
heard or read, “John, down on the farm, told 
me last summer that they were good for horses 
to eat when they have colds and coughs. 
That’s the real reason why they are called 
horse-chestnuts, isn’t it, grandpa?” 

Grandpa smiled. 

“Tt is a very good reason,” he said, “but I 
am not sure it is the only one. What do you 
think of this?” 

He broke a stout leaf-stalk from one of the 
lower branches of the tree under which they 
were passing, and held the thick end of it for 
the children to see. 

They looked at it closely for a moment, and 
then gave a little exclamation of pleased 
surprise. 


¢ 
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“Why, it’s exactly like’a tiny horseshoe!” 
cried Annette. i ; 

“So it is,’ said the two boys, “with marks 
for the little nails and all!” 

And when they had examined the ends of 
several other stems, which grandpa obligingly 
broke off for them, and found them all alike, 
they agreed that this was the most curious and 
interesting of all the reasons for the name of 
the horse-chestnut-tree—Mary S. Daniels, in 
the Youth’s Companion. 


In School. 


“ The word for you to-day is ‘toward.’ 
I write it here upon the board, 

Now try if you with it can make 

A sentence clear, without mistake.” 


Then Teddy’s lips pressed tightly down, 
His brow was tied up in a frown; 

And thought spread over all his face, 
As dots and crosses found their place. 
With capitals and all the rest 

He strove to do his very best. 

So slowly, carefully, he wrote,— 

“Tast night I toward my Sunday coat.” 


— Sydney Dayre. 


Mistaken. 


It is related of Marshal MacMahon that, 
when a very little boy, he was left for some 
time on a veranda where the most conspicuous 
object was a brilliant parrot in a great gilded 
cage. He had never seen anything of the sort 
before, and soon approached to investigate. 
Then, growing bolder, he began poking and 
teasing the gorgeous creature, which was swing- 
ing head downward in such a curious way, 
eying him sideways with a beady black eye. 
After a short time the parrot had had enough 
of this: it righted itself suddenly on its perch 
and ejaculated harshly :— 

“Have you nearly finished ?” 

The polite French child was astounded, but 
he rose to the occasion. Pulling off his cap 
with his best bow, he replied suavely, “Pardon, 
monsieur, I took you for a bird!” 


A Selfish Fellow. 


In our city park there is quite a colony of 
prairie dogs. One day last summer we were 
watching them, and observed that, while the 
whole pack were burrowing under ground, they 
left one outside, a sentinel, to give any needed 
alarm, when they would all rush up in quick 
time. i 

We threw a biscuit to the one on duty, ex- 
pecting to hear the call. But not a sound did 
he make. Keeping still as a mouse, he sat on 
his hind lJegs, holding the biscuit in his fore 
paws, and ate every morsel himself. Mean- 
while he kept an anxious eye open lest his com- 
rades should discover his feast. It was very 
funny. He looked like a little old man, and a 
rather selfish one.—Zxaminer. 


A Favorite Dog. 


There are one hundred and eighteen boys 
at the orphans’ home, and they had only one 
dog to go around among they; but he was 
equal to the demands made upon him. Jack 
was so popular among children and teachers 
that there was sincere grieving when he died 
the other day and the boys held a public 
funeral. They had read somewhere that 
Indians honored a chieftain by throwing their 
choicest possessions into his grave; and a 
procession was formed of the boys, each 
throwing some toy into the grave as he 
passed in line, One boy’s grief was so sin- 
cere that he threw away a new jack-knife. 
There are many stories told of Jack, a favor- 
ite one being that the boys coaxed the super- 
visor to put Jack’s name on the rolls. When 
it was called out, a boy would pinch the 
dog’s tail, and the dog would bark, which 
was considered his way of answering ‘‘pres- 
ent.’’—Atchison Globe. 


Dorothy (greatly surprised at seeing a horse- 
less carriage go by): “My! there’s a carriage 
that’s walking in its sleep!” 

Carl didn’t like his new suit of clothes with 
pretty ribbons at the knees. “Boys don’t wear 
neckties on their legs!” he said. 

‘*Papa,’’ said little Minnie, ‘*won't you 
please to pat that doggie for me, and see if 
he will bite?”’ 

A little girl, who was being taken into the 
country for a day’s outing by the Chicago Va- 
cation School Committee, was observed to be 
very sedate as she sat in the open street-car. 
“Have you ever had a ride on the cars be- 
fore?” the teacher asked. “Yes, I’ve hitched; 
but I never sat up straight like this before,” 


she answered. 
—Vouth’s Companion. 
ee 


IF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 


glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index”? describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


_ Macnetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


«IT IS IGNORANCE THAT WASTES 
EFFORT.” TRAINED SERVANTS USE 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


“For the Love of Christ and in his 
Name.” 


WATCHWORD OF THE WALDENSES. 


Land of our love, thy daughters meet 
In love and worship at the feet 

Of CHrist, the Lord of lands, to claim 
Redemption for thee in his name. 


The ceaseless tide of human souls 
From either sea that o’er thee rolls 
Grows dark with ignorance and shame. 
We ask redemption in his name. 


Thy simple children of the sun, 

From bitter bonds so.dearly won, 

Stretch forth their hands with us, and claim 
A new redemption in his name. 


For homes of poverty and woe 

Where love upon the hearth burns low; 
For holy childhood, born to shame, 
We ask redemption in his name. 


Lord over all, as through the years 

We plant with joy or sow with tears, 
Help us to serve, ’mid praise or blame, 
“For love of Christ, and in his name!”’ 


—M. A. Lathbury. 


The Memory of Grotius. 


It is among the misfortunes which result 
from the ocean telegraph or from the high 
cost of its messages that the picturesque or 
sentimental events of life are crowded on one 
side. The information which is printed re- 
garding foreign lands is the statement of 
facts as to the prices of gold or silver or 
iron, or, possibly, the names of soldiers who 
have been killed in battle. For those other 
happenings which are tender or picturesque, 
but which do not affect the exchange, the 
providers of intercontinental intelligence are 
pitilessly brief. There is no room for these; 
and they must be condensed to the simplest 
statement for which one nominative, 
predicate, and one adverb are sufficient. 

It is thus that this nation has not been 
permitted, we may say, to know how impor- 
tant and impressive was the great ceremony of 
the Fourth of July at the Newenkirchen at 
Delft, when the government of the United 
States placed a beautiful silver wreath on the 
tomb of Grotius, in the presence of a great 
company of the most distinguished men in 
Europe. It is a pity that an occasion so sig- 
nificant should be passed by in America with 
less attention than would be given to a 
cricket match, a yacht race, or a new forgery 
in the Dreyfus trial. 

Hugo von Groot—or, in the Latin spelling, 
Hugo Grotius—is one of the men who owes 
his place in the calendar of great men, not 
to war, not to physical invention,—nay, not 
to technical success of any sort,—but, rather, 
to his attitude in regard to those great cer- 
tainties of morals ‘‘on which rest the secur- 
ity of States and the welfare of peoples.’’ 
By men who ought to know he is called the 
founder of international law, as it now exists 
among civilized nations. 

The great ceremonial of the Fourth of 
July, connecting his memory with that of 
our Independence, may be spoken of as, in 
many regards, the most remarkable of all the 


one 
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celebrations which have ever been held in 
honor of the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence. ’’ 
Almost all the delegates to the Peace Con- 
gress were present,—the honorary president, 
who accepted the tribute on behalf of the 
Dutch government, the president, Baron de 
Staal, whom we are fond of calling ‘‘The 
Lion and the Lamb,’?’ and nearly eighty of 
the delegates. Here was the most distin- 
guished body of accredited delegates of the 
world which has ever been convened. A 
choir of one hundred of the best singers of 
The Hague had volunteered their services, 
under the direction of M. Spoel. National 
airs were played for half an hour on the 
beautiful chimes of the church; and, as the 
Baron de Staal and the Russian delegation 
entered, the organist played an organ prelude, 
in which he introduced the national airs of 
the world. The exercises of the celebration 
were conducted in front of the monument of 
Grotius, in the apse of the great church. The 
tomb of William the Silent is close at hand. 
The president of the day, Jonkheer van 
Karnebeek, took the chair at eleven o’clock ; 
and this magnificent choir sang, ‘‘How 
lovely are the messengers!’’ M. van Karne- 
beek stated the object of the assembly, that 
the American delegation, in the name of 
their government, desired to place on the 
tomb of Hugo Grotius a tribute of honor, to 
the memory of a Dutchman who may be 
justly reckoned among the principal founders 
of international law and international justice. 
He said that, in order to give additional sig- 
nificance of the feelings prevalent among the 
American people, the delegation had chosen 
their great national festival for the accom- 
plishment of their wish. 

The president then introduced the burgo- 
master of the’ city of Delft, who welcomed 
the delegation and their guests in the Dutch 
language, in behalf of the city; and the 
choir sang the Dutch national anthem, 
‘*Wien Neerlandsch Bloed,’’ and the chair- 
man introduced Mr. White, the president of 
the American Commission. He addressed 
himself to 

‘*Vour Excellencies, Mr. Burgomaster, 
Gentlemen of the University Faculties, my 
Honored Colleagues of the Peace Conference, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. ’’ 

He said that the United States Commis- 
sion was instructed to acknowledge, on be- 
half of the United States, one of its many 
great debts to the Netherlands. 

‘*This debt is that which, in common with 
the whole world, we owe to one of whom all 
civilized lands are justly proud,—the poet, 
the scholar, the historian, the statesman, the 
diplomatist, the jurist, the author of the 
treatise de jure belli ac pacis. 

‘*Of all works not claiming divine inspira- 
tion, that book written by a man proscribed 
and hated both for his politics and his relig- 
ion has proved the greatest blessing to hu- 
manity.’’ 

In a careful address, scholarly and eloquent 
at once, Mr. White reviewed the treatise of 
Grotius, and illustrated in the most interesting 
way the benefits which it has rendered to the 
world, He closed by laying on the tomb of 
Grotius the silver wreath which had been 
made by order of the government. 

This token of admiration and gratitude is 
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made of silver. The leaves on one side are 
oak-leaves in frosted silver, with acorns in 
silver gilt. On the other side they are of 
laurel, with berries of silver gilt. The stems 
at the base are held together by a large ribbon 
and bow of silver gilt, and on this the in- 
scription is placed in blue enamel. Attached 
to this ribbon and bow, and held together by 
it, are shields of silver gilt, bearing in 
enamel on the right side the arms of the 
Netherlands, and on the left the American 


arms. 


The inscription is, ‘‘To the Memory of 
Hugo Grotius, in Reverence and Gratitude, 
from the United States of America, on the 
Occasion of the International Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, July 4, 1899.’” 

Mr. White said, in conclusion, ‘‘They 
represent the gratitude of our country—one of 
the youngest among the nations of the earth 
—to this old and honored Commonwealth, — 
gratitude for great services in days gone by, 
gratitude for recent courtesies and kind- 
nesses; and, above all, they represent, to all 
time, a union of hearts and minds in both 
lands for peace between the nations.’’ 

M. de Beaufort, minister of foreign 
affairs, accepted the gift in an appropriate 
address. The Baron de Bildt and M. Asser 
spoke, the choir sang a hymn by Valerius, 
and Mr. Low made a closing address. The 
assembly then joined in singing ‘‘My Coun- 
try, ’tis of thee’’; and, with a postlude in 
which the magnificent organ again rendered 
the national hymns of the countries repre- 
sented, this grand ceremonial closed. The 
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company then lunched together, three hun- For the Christian Register. | carried it on in the midst of bitter opposi- 


dred and fifty in number, in the ancient 
Town Hall. 

Let us hope that this august ceremony may 
awaken new ‘interest, on this side of the 
‘water, in Grotius and his work. High 
schools and colleges might well devote a few 
hours, or a few days, to the. memory of the 
man whose literary. work ‘thas done more 
for the welfare of mankind than any book not 
claiming inspiration.’’ Possibly, the great 
‘magazines may find place, between a love- 
story and a Philippine diary, to tell ten 
millions of readers something of the creation 
of modern international law. ° 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... **I am sorry to hear you say that the l 


flies spoil your afternoon nap. You are 
suffering from your own good nature in 
April. Every stout fly you then spared on 
your window-pane may have now one hun- 
dred thousand great-grand-descendants to 
plague you. If before you lie down you will 
open doors and windows, so as to make a cool 
draught, four-fifths of the flies in your sleep- 
ing-room will be driven. out. Remember that 

- the house-fly is a tropical animal. Then, if 
you will light a kerosene lamp in the corner 
farthest from the place where you wish to 
sleep, and place near it a cup of water, you 
will not be troubled. There are no flies 
willingly in a room without water, and those 
in your room are thirsty.’’. . + 


For the Golden Wedding. 


8. H, W.— AUGUST 13.— M. W. W. 


BY MARTHA WINKLEY SUTER. 


The swish of the reapers’ sickles 
Has died along the plain; 

Lies on the dusty threshing-floor, 
High piled, the golden grain. 


Full rounded are the yellow stacks, 
The barns no more can hold, 

And heaped are bin and basket 
With the orchard’s garnered gold. 


The tardy bloom of buttercups 
_Gilds o’er the close-mown sod; 

The winding roadsides are afire 
With flame of golden-rod. 


Steeped in the golden afternoon, 
The hills and mountains lie; 


Shot through with gold, the fleecy clouds 


Drift o’er the gleaming sky. 


Unceasing, in the shaded house 
The clock ticks on, alone; 

The lilies, heavy with golden dust, 
Droop o’er the broad doorstone. 


A deep peace lies on all the earth, 
The song of birds is still; 

But from the garden hedges comes 
The crickets’ cheery thrill. 


We know, who have watched the sunset 


The hillsides green enfold, 
Far richer is Eve than Morning, 
And Fall than Spring, with gold. 


Pandita Ramabai. 


BY JUDITH W. ANDREWS. 


tion and misrepresentation, but with an un- 
bounded confidence in God and the American 
people. She began with two pupils: to-day 
they number nearly four hundred. She began 
with a secular school: to-day she has not 
only the Sharada Sadan, still secular in its 
character, but also the Mukti, an industrial 
school, where the girls rescued from the fam- 
ine districts are being trained for self-sup- 
porting positions. Here Christianity, pure 
and simple, is taught without restriction, and 
is being gladly accepted by a great majority 
of the girls. 

Extracts from Ramabai’s last letter will 
give some idea of the present situation. She 
writes as follows :— 

‘* As the summer holidays have begun and 
all the Sadan girls have come to Khedgaum, 
my work is increased, and I have not much 
time to write. Three young widows have 
come quite recently to the Sadan. The hus- 
band of one died when she was but nine 
years old, For two years she had been home- 
less. A neighbor, also a poor widow, brought 
hier to the Sadan, and left her there. She is 
a dear girl, and seems quite intelligent. The 
second was turned out of house by her 
mother-in-law. The third had just been 
brought from the plague hospital, where all 
her relatives seem to have died. She is al- 
most insane from the effects of the plague; 
but, carefully nursed as she now is, I think 
she will recover. 

“The plague is still doing its dreadful 
work in Poona: this is its third visitation. 
The regulations are very strict; and we are 


... ‘In the introductory chapter of ‘The 
Holy Roman Empire, ? Mr. Bryce calls atten- 
tion to the power of the name of Rome, 
even when Rome was its very lowest, without 
an emperor and without an army. To be 
‘Roman’ was still desirable. It is as you 
may see a clothing-store in a ravine of the 
Rocky Mountain which calls itself the ‘Lon- 
don’ or the ‘Boston’ store. The gypsies 
never gave up the name which thus united 
them to empire. They are still the ‘Ro- 
many’ people. Through them, or perhaps 
through the stammering lips of half-drunk 


The work that Pandita Ramabai is doing| ordered again to clean the compounds and 
for her unfortunate sisters in India should| buildings, though they are always kept so 
appeal to every man and woman in churches | clean that the plague committees could find 
and out of churches, in missionary societies |no fault with them. This made it necessary 
and out of missionary societies, to every one|to bring all the girls here,—an additional 
interested in humanitarian work. Especially | trouble and expense; and I do not know how 
should it appeal to the women who are ear-|soon the work will go on as smoothly as be- 
nestly: working together for the good of|fore. The girls, however, are enjoying the 
women. holidays; and, as they have no rooms to sleep 

Ramabai began her work single-handed|in, they sleep in the open air in the court- 
and alone. During ten years she bravely|yard. They rise at 4 A.M., bathe, wash their 


err 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Re in the West Indies 'ram-booze be |: permeeaneers jOU cannot afford to take chances 

came the name of the liquor distilled trom pavin-ouane eet : aXe et 

molasses; and seamen over their cups thus é sroce eee in painting when, by exercising a 

paid their homage to imperial Rome. When noo little care and common sense, the 

Mr. Samuel Weller speaks of a ‘rum-un,’ eee } cincinnat 2 

he pays the same homage. Nay: when, at ae et use of mixtures of unknown composition 

Mrs. Hayes’s Spartan dinner parties, the Nise 

Kentucky senators welcomed ‘Roman punch’| = and questionable value can be avoided and 

as a ‘life-saving station,’ the name they gave sete Now York. ‘ ; 

it expressed the same loyalty to the ‘Queen co bet the best materials (and, as you will find, by 

City of the World.’’’..+ nets ane h t) b Soe 

——_—_—_—_—_—_—— ar the C eapes can. be obtained. 
; SOUTHERN 
A novelty in summer schools is offered in) —_surewan joins The best materials are Pure White Lead 

Missouri this year. The oa Vnkrosey ohk 

has given instructions along the lines tami iar ; 4 

nas 8'h schools during the vacation season unssoun { and Pure Linseed Oil. The brands named 

for a good while past, and it now adds new RED SEAL oe 3 : ut 

courses in horticulture and agriculture. SOUTHERN In margin are genuine, 

President Jesse holds that some attention ¢ : 

should be given in the public schools of an che flected fatal FREE By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
~ agricultural State to studies of soil, climate, SEES ON one sfasia. any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 

birds, insects, and plant-life ; and he points SALEM able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 

out that the fields, forests, and highways in CORNELL Baler; Mass folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 

the country, and the lawns and public squares. KENTUCEY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


in the cities and towns, furnish all the 
laboratory facilities which are needed for 
such studies. 


Nakexal Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 
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saris, and by 6.30 A.M. are ready for work. 
They have no time to spend idly, as they 
make the chutnies, the mango pickle, and 
other condiments for use during the coming 
year. Sometimes they work in the fruit gar- 
den. Sometimes they help in cleaning house 
here, and in other useful work. Some of the 
senior girls of the Sadan are now-matrsons 
here, and some are training their younger sis- 
ters to be ueeful workers. 

‘‘We celebrated the birthday of the Sadan 
by a picnic on the riverside. We spent a 
most happy time in the moming, praising 
and thanking God for his goodness in giving 
us liberty and new joys of life, in giving us 
good friends, and the school, which is the 
birthplace of so many happy lives. Then, 
to our horror, there came a regiment of 
mounted Mohammedan soldiers to frighten 
us, one of whom tried to gallop his horse 
through the company of girls. I, with two 
or three friends, stood in his way, praying 
to God to protect us; and he wonderfully 
delivered us from a great danger.’’ 

Ramabai’s farm at Khedgaum, given by a 
few American friends for the future support 
of the Sadan, has been a blessing in ways 
entirely unforeseen. Mukti, established 
there, is a school, a home, a sanctuary, for 
hundreds of girls, of whose fates without it 
one cannot think without a shudder of horror 
and a feeling of intense pity. 

Mrs. B. of Rochester, recently returned from 
Khedgaum, where she has established a ref- 
uge for girls and women who have been mis- 
led, or have chosen, in their distress, a 
wrong course of life, speaks earnestly of the 
needs of Mukti. She graphically portrays 
Ramabai’s wonderful oversight of the farm, 
the home, the school,—and this without 
neglecting Sharada Sadan,—her rigid econ- 
omy, her untiring devotion to her children, 
and her marvellous influence over all who come 
in contact with her. 

Mrs. B. relates this pathetic incident of a 
poor, diseased girl, whom Ramabai could not 
take into her home. ‘‘Did your God send 
‘you here?’’ was the first question she asked 
Mrs. B. on her first visit to her in the Ref- 
uge. ‘‘I prayed to your God to send some 
one who would make me well, that I may go 
to Ramabai’s schoo].’’ Her prayer has been 
answered. 

Mukti is in need of money for the comple- 
tion of its buildings, for the support of its 
inmates, for the elementary education and 
industrial training of its pupils. Will not 
churches, clubs, womanly hearts and hands, 
respond to the needs of these Eastern sisters, 
and prove to them in a practical way that all 
are children of one Father? 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Advance reasons with those perverse 
saints who think that their consciences require 
‘them to pour forth “ vitriolic tirades ” against the 
imperfections of their fellow-Christians instead 
of speaking the truth in love: — 

The Perversity of the Saints has never been 
formulated into a doctrine, like the Persever- 
ance of the Saints; but in almost every a 
it is kept alive, too much alive, by practice. 
is the “Old Adam” in human nature pa 


The Christian Register 


himself, it is carnality getting the better of 
spirituality, it is Satan sifting the saints, as 
wheat, in the winds of temptation, and showing 
that there is not a little chaff in their words of 
profession. The worst form of this vice —for 
such it is—is conscientious perversity. Here 
is a Christian, let us say, who makes of his con- 
science a scapegoat, and, after laying on it a 
queer assortment of strange beliefs, theories, and 
practices, does not send it away into an unin- 
habited place, where it would trouble nobody, 
but teaches it to butt most furiously, and then 
steers it at this or that pet aversion and rejoices 
when it hits the mark, head on, and at full speed. 

The prayer-meeting is the favorite battle 
ground of this goat; and of all the varieties of 
the genus Capra, even including the “lodge” 
goat, the capra conscientia is most difficult to 
deal with. It has no pity, knows no discretion, 
thrives on the missiles that are thrown at it, 
and feels most welcome when it knows that it 
is unwelcome. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


The topics for the year 1900 are now 
ready. While the work was practically com- 
pleted in June, great delay has been caused 
in submitting the lists to the various com- 
mittees widely scattered in the vaeation 
season. 

This list is the official one adopted by the 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
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and by our Religious Union. The commit- 
tee feel that it is a practical, workable list, 
and that our unions can use each of the 
topics to advantage. 

In a number of cases reference is made to 
books bearing upon the topic or to illustrate 
characters. Provision has been made for 
thirteen special days, as Easter, Young Peo- 
ple’s Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

It will be noted that we omit the topics 
from June to September. Very few of our 
unions hold meetings from May to October. 
This break will allow local unions wishing a 
summer programme to select topics of their 
own, to introduce new features, or to make 
use of our admirable ‘‘Truth Outline’’ for 
the study of Unitarian principles, as devel- 
oped from New Testament times to the 
present. 


Unions which do not find it practicable to — 


use this national list can make a very profit- 
able season by using this ‘‘Truth Outline’’ 
as the basis of their work. Some unions re- 
ported at the annual meeting that this study 
proved of great and general interest to the r 
societies last year. Samples will be sent on 
application to the secretary. The ‘‘Outline’’ 
is free; the topics, one and one-half cents 
each and postage. 

There are many advantages in using the 
national list. First, the value of the aids in 
our department of the Christian Register. 
These will be of even more worth than ever 
before. They are issued two weeks previous 
to the date on the topic-cards, thus giving 
ample time for preparation. 

Second, the additional help from the arti- 


your success. 


lifetime. 


mirror at Canal Street prices. 
a 54-inch glass, 


WOOING SUCCESS. 


The world is divided into two classes,—the people who “care” 
and those who “don’t care.” 

If you belong to the former class, you will at once admit the value 
of personal appearance. 
and with nine-tenths of the people you meet, it enters as a factor in 


Into three-fourths of the transactions of life, 


Now, no half-way economy ought to interfere with your attention 
to it; and the beginning and end of the matter is a full-length, full- 
width, all-at-one-glance Cheval Glass. 

We are not speaking now of a 42-inch cheval, but a 54-inch one. 
Remember this is the purchase of something that will last you a 
It is poor judgment to economize at such a time. 

Yet there is one possible way to economize, and that is to take 
the long journey to the Land of Cheap Rents, and buy your massive 
We save you from $3 to $35 on your purchase, and give you 


PAINE FURNI1 ITURE Co., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
- 48 CANAL STREET. 


choice. 


Christy Adjustable 


The CHRISTY SADDLE 


When you purchase your wheel, insist that you get the 
Christy Saddle with \it. 
Women’s, Adjustable, and Racing. 


Made in four styles, Men’s, 


You can take your 


Saddle, $3.00. 


The Christy Saddle teas received the indorsement of 5,000 physicians. — 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


» New York, Chicago, Denver. 


Don’t think of taking a cheap, ordinary leather | 
saddle when you can get the Christy, that retails at $2.00. 


es 


a 
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‘cles in the Universalist Onward (reproduced 
in the Universalist Leader). 

Third, the ease of exchange in meetings, 
or papers between societies, both of our own 
Union and of the Christian Union. Our 
unions would get much help from an occa- 
sional interchange of papers, as Littleton, 
N.H., with Ann Arbor, Mich.; and every 
chance of a neighborhood meeting, social or 
religious, should be utilized. 

Tt will be an excellent plan for each union 
to choose one or more members to cull every- 
thing in general reading bearing on special 
topics, as Temperance Sunday, Thus it will 
be easy to make an interesting view of the 
year. Then there are such choice bits from 
everywhere, which, if saved, would so illu- 
mine a topic, but are never to be found at 
the moment of need. The various items of 
denominational news, extracts from Word 
and Work, should be given regularly, for 
perhaps five minutes. Give these to mem- 
bers for a definite period,—say, two months, 

_—and then have the literary scrap-book de- 
posited with the local secretary for reference. 

Begin the season with vim. Have a com- 
mittee to see each member, and get a full at- 
tendance. Invite the older classes of the 
Sunday-school and the new people who have 
just come into the parish. Hold all you 
have, and get all you can. Greatly begin. 
If the wheels go hard, send us word at head- 
quarters; and we will come to push. What- 
ever means you use, remember that it is the 
Spirit that worketh in you, Keep the tone 
of the meetings deeply, sincerely, heartfully 
religious, and you need not fear for the wel- 
fare of your union. 


y. P. R. U. TOPICS FOR 1900. 


January 7, ‘‘The Christian’s Resolve.’’ 2 
Tim. ii. 15; Phil. ili. 13, 14. 
January 14, ‘‘Say so.’’ 


clause). 

January 21, ‘‘The Universal Fatherhood 
of God.’? Eph. iv. 6; Mal. ii. 10; Matt. 
vi. 9. 


January 28, Young People’s Day, ‘*Our 
Possibilities and Realities.’’ John vi. 9; 1 
Tim. iv. 12. (Read John vi. 5-21.) 

February 4, ‘‘Purity in Public Life.’’ Ps. 
xix. 14. (Chinese Gordon, Gladstone. ) 

*February 11, ‘‘Our Creed or our Faith. ’’ 
(Each member present to give a text in favor 
of the same, with remarks.) 

*February 18, Good Citizenship Sunday, 
‘‘Christian Politics.’’ Acts xxviii. 3-5; 


John vii. 13. 

February 25, ‘¢Professional Ideals: Law, 
Journalism, Business.’’ . Prov. xxix. 12; Isa. 
liv. 2. 

March 4, ‘‘How does our Union benefit 
our Town, directly and indirectly?’ 

March 11, ‘‘For what is your Life?’’ 
Prov. iv. 13; Matt. vi. 19, 20; Jas. iv. 4. 

*#March 18, ‘‘Help from without, from 
within.’? Matt. vi. 33; 1 Kings iii. 5-13. 

March 25, ‘‘My Favorite Bible Character: 
Why?’’ 

April 1, ‘‘Consecration: What is it? What 
is it not?*’ Rom. xii. 1-21. 

April 8, Palm Sunday, ‘Victory by stand- 
ing Firm.’? Eph. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 

April 15, Easter Sunday, ‘‘Newness of 


Life.’? Rom. vi. 4; vii. 6. we. 

April 22, ‘‘Sunday: Its Purpose; Aids to 
Devotion.’’? Matt. xii. 6; Mark ii. 27; Rev. 
i. 10. 


April 29, ‘‘The Authority and Leadership 
of Christ.’’ Matt. vii. 29; Matt. xvi. 24; 
Heb. iv. 16. 

May 6, ‘‘The Tyranny of Ridicule.’’ 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16; Isa, xxviii. 22 (first 
clause). 

May 13, 
tory). 


‘‘Our own Church’’ (local his- 


ee ee 
* Wording somewhat changed from Christian Union title. 


essay. ) 


our Country and to the Cause of Universal 
Peace. ’’ 


Clear Facts. ’’ 


Josh. xxiv. 14-24; John vi. 67, 68. 


Chron. xx. 17 (read chapter). 


and Jonathan).”’ 
423.2 Sam. i. 25, 26. 


6; Acts. i. 8. 


Ps. cvii. 2 (first | 
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death of Col. Ingersoll, and preached on 
August 6, has been published in full in the 
Springfield (Vt.) Reporter. On the 18th inst. 
Mr. Howard gave a Shakespearian recital at 
the church parlors. 


The Christian Register 


May 20, ‘‘Compensation .’’ 


Tsa. xl. 4; 5) 
28-31; Isa. xxvi. 3. 


(Refer to Emerson’s 


*May 27, Memorial Sunday, “Loyalty to 


Hast Jay, Me.—On Sunday afternoons, 
August 20 and 27, grove meetings were held 
here by Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Farmington. 
On the 27th part of the Farmington church 
choir assisted in the singing. These services 
were enjoyed by a large number of people who 
had never before listened to Unitarian preach- 
ing. Unitarian tracts and papers were eagerly 
and gratefully accepted. 


[Topics omitted from June to September on 
Unitarian list. 

* {September 2, Labor Day, ‘‘Certain 

*September 9, Japan Sunday, ‘‘Our Work: 
Its History and Needs. ’’ 


September 16, ‘‘Choosing a Master. ’’ 


§ September 23, ‘‘Uncrossed Bridges: The 


Sin of Worrying.’’ Ps. xxxvii I-11; 2] fall River, Mass— The Unitarian church 


is now closed, and will be until the second Sun- 
day in September, when Rey. John M. Wilson 
will have closed the second year of his pastor- 
ate. He is summering with his family at Chat- 
ham, Mass. He has greatly endeared himself 
to his people. During the year he has given a 
series of Sunday evening addresses on the les- 
sons to be derived from the works of some of 
the great authors, especially the poets. During 
the two years Mr. Wilson has been called upon 
to officiate at an unusually large number of 
funerals of members of his parish, some of the 
oldest and most respected of whom have 
passed away and whose presence is deeply 
missed. In this busy city there is a boundless 
opportunity for work in philanthropic channels. 
Many members of the parish are deeply in- 
terested, and are active workers in the local 
charities. 


September 30, ‘‘True Friendship (David 
1 Sam. xvii. I-43; xx. 35- 


* + October 7, 
in thé Blood.’’ 
26; Dan. vi. 10. 

October 14, Post-office Mission Sunday, 
“Seed-sowing.’’ Matt. xiii, 3-8; Eccl. xxi. 


‘‘Heroism; or, The Iron 
Esth. iv. 15, 16; 1 Cor. ix. 


*October 21, ‘‘Our Home and Town Char- 
ities.’’ 41 Cor. xiii; Isa. xli. 6. 

* || October 28, Prison Sunday, ‘‘ Put Your- 
self in his Place.’’ Matt. vii. 1; John iii. 7. 

*November 4, All Souls’ Day, ‘‘The Stren- 
uous Life: Uncalendared Saints.’? 2 Tim. 
ii. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 24-27. 

*November 11, Temperance Sunday, Tem- 
perance Review of the Year. 

“November 18, ‘‘Christian Enthusiasm. ’’ 
Col. iii. 23; Rom. xii. 11; Eccl. ix. 10 
(first clause). 

November 25, 
Thanks Service. 

$ December 2, ‘‘Short Cuts to Success.”’ 
Proy. xxviii. 2, 8, 10. 

{ December 9, ‘‘The Ideal Democracy. ’’ 
Isa. ix. 6, 7; Isa. xxxv.; Rev. xxi. 26, 27. 

¢{ December 16, ‘‘The Happy Life.’’ 1 
Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Matt. vi. 33. 

December 23, Christmas, ‘‘The Christ 
Child: What is He to Us?’’ Luke ii. 7-20. 

December 30, ‘‘Retrospection: What the 
Union has been to me during the Year.’’ In- 
dividual testimonies; religious review of the 
year. 


Business Notices. 


Thanksgiving, Praise and 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


The Whole at a Glance,—Cleyer persons will tell 
you that a cheyal glass is worth a dozen small mirrors ; 
for the only true conception you can get of your personal 
appearance is to see the whole at a glance. But, when 
purchasing a cheval glass, it is a good plan to get the full 
size 54-inch glass. Oheaper glasses reduce the size, which 
is a great mistake. The large glass is not beyond the 
reach of the most moderate purse if it is bought at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal 
Street. There is nothing like journeying to the wholesale 
section if one wants low prices. 


Church News. 


Boston.—Dorchester, First Parish Church : 
Rev. J. P. Forbes preached on Meeting -house 
Hill, August 27. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 24th inst., by Rey. 


G. S. Shaw, Mr. Fred 
Allen and Miss Grace E. Sadlier, 


both of Ashby. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


DT hada tee UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS. 


Dr. William Everett of Quincy preached at 
King’s Chapel on August 27. At Barnard 
Memorial Rev. B. F. McDaniel preached; 
and the pulpit of the First Church in Rox- 
bury was occupied by Rev. Albert Walkley of 
Ottawa, Canada. An evening service at Bul- 
finch Place Church was conducted by Rev. 
C. F. Russell of Weston. 


Boston Common, Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches: The open-air service will be held 
as usual on next Sunday, September 3, 5 P.M., 
thirteenth tree north of tile walk, on the 
Charles Street Mall. The speakers will be 
Rev. John H. Applebee of West Roxbury 
and Rev. Clarence A. Langston of Unity 
Church, South Boston. 


Bernardston, Mass.—The Unitarian 
church is undergoing repairs within, includ- 
ing the laying of a steel ceiling overhead and 
the painting of walls and pews. 


Charlestown, Vt.— Rev. Thomas D. 
Howard’s sermon, suggested by the recent 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of th 
day ani night Telephone O$0xford. 4. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be 6 our patrons for its mses 


RARE BUSINESS CHANCE 


for a young man with some capital in an old established 
manufacturing company. ddress “M. F.,” office of 


ER RTESEEE nnn 
* Wording somewhat changed from Christian Union title. Chesdine Reeister, Boston, Mass 


$ Read chapter of same heading in C. F. Dole’s ‘‘Com- 
ing People.” 5 
§ Universalist title of October 28. 
*|| Not on Universalist list. 


ANTED—By New England woman experienced 

in mental cases, position to care for insane or 

elderly person. Best physicians’ and family references. 
Address ‘‘A. L.,”? 4 Tremont Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
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Green Harbor, Mass.—The little band of 
people gathering at Grace Chapel have held 
their annual fair, and cleared $193. This 
sum will be augmented shortly by the pro- 
ceeds of a candy sale to be held on one of the 
cottage piazzas. Permanent residents and 
summer visitors have united cordially in ser- 
vice. Better than worldly success is the fact 
that great interest has been shown in the 
preaching of Mr. Backer. Such a man, out 
of the question as a permanent possession, 
comes to them as an inspiration. What the 
future of this little society is to be remains 
a problem. 


Houlton, Me.— This church has paid its 
last annual payment on the loan from the 
Church Building and Loan Fund. The pay- 
ment does not fall due until February, 1900. 
The vestry is to be repaired and refinished in 
time for the opening of services after vacation. 
Large additions to the Sunday-school library 
are provided for. 


Littleton, Mass.— Rev. William Channing 
Brown: The church has been open throughout 
the summer. The interest has been good and 
the congregations large. The second Sunday 
in July was observed as the annual “ Lily Sun- 
day,” when the church was decorated with 
white water-lilies set in masses of asparagus. 
About one thousand lilies were used in the dis- 
play, and after the service these were given 
away to the aged and sick who were unable to 
be present. , On this Sunday the annual christ- 
ening service took place. On August 13 Rev. 
George W. Littlefield of Neponset preached in 
the place of the pastor on “The Power of the 
Human Soul over its Surroundings.” It was 
an excellent sermon; and, in spite of the hot 
weather, about twenty-five of Mr. Littlefield’s 
old friends in Ayer drove down to hear him 
again and to renew old acquaintance. On 
August 20 much interest was awakened among 
the people by the presence of the father of the 
pastor, Rev. William Brown of Tyngsboro, who 
assisted his son in the morning service and just 
before the sermon christened’ the pastor’s little 
daughter. On August 27 it is expected that 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro will 
preach, and all anticipate his coming. It has 
been a pleasure to welcome as visitors during 
the summer some of the people who used to 
live in Littleton and who have learned to love 
our church. The Sunday-school keeps up its 
sessions throughout the summer without a va- 
cation, and the interest does not flag. The 
guild meets every Sunday night at seven 
o’clock; and some of the sessions, even in the 
warmest weather, have been exceptionally large 
and enthusiastic. Work for the Amherst move- 
ment and the flower mission is also kept up. 
There is a tradition afloat that the guild has 
not upon a single occasion, winter or summer, 
failed to hold its regular Sunday evening meet- 
ing since its organization, some twelve years 
ago. All are proud of this record. The classes 
in the Sunday-school have been active in good 
work. One class of seven little girls between 
the years of eleven and fourteen has organized 
itself into a club, the “ Busy Bees.” They hold 
an annual entertainment some time during the 
Summer months, this year on July 28. The 
money obtained is used for charitable purposes. 
This organization has sent money this year to 
the Floating Hospital and Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s school, and also has sent fruit as a re- 
membrance to a member of the Sunday-school 
who is away in the hospital. On August 30 
another older class of the Sunday-school will 
hold an entertainment, the proceeds of which 
will be sent to benevolent enterprises. 


Northfield, Mass.—Rev. Mr. Van Sluy- 
ters of Warwick preached in the Unitarian 
church last Sunday morning, in exchange 
with the pastor, Rev. Mr. Piper. 


Rowe, Mass.— Rev. E. P. Pressey. The 
Sunday-school has had additional and able 
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helpers raised up this season. The average at- 
tendance and membership have both been: in- 
creased by fully one-third during the past four 
months above the corresponding months of last 
year. A good number of valuable books have 
been added to the library, and a teachers’ refer- 
ence library begun. 


Seattle, Wash.—First Unitarian Society: 
Although without any regular minister, ser- 
vices have been maintained every Sunday 
since April up to July 23, and a prosperous 
Sunday-school held during all that time. 
Mrs. Sarah Pratt Carr of California filled the 
pulpit for several Sundays. She has endeared 
herself to all by her earnestness and untiring 
devotion, both as a minister and organizer of 
parish work. The success of the revival, if 
the term is allowable, is in a large measure 
due to her efforts. Besides this, Chaplain 
F. C. Brown of the United States Navy, 
Rev. Abram Wyman of Topeka, Kan., and 
Rev. Carleton F. Brown of Helena, Mont., 
have each preached two or more Sundays. 
While the battle-ship Iowa was at Seattle, 
Chaplain Brown very-kindly offered to preach 
without compensation, and aided with sug- 
gestions and in other ways. A large and 
enthusiastic congregation always greeted him. 
Mr. Carleton F. Brown spent part of his 
vacation here, preaching on July 16 and 23; 
and a very pleasant reception was tendered 
him by Dr. and Mrs. Bragdon the evening of 
July 20. Mr. Wyman was also given a recep- 
tion and banquet at the church, which was 
highly successful in respect to attendance, 
menu, and toasts. Lastly, the long and 
somewhat perplexing labors to secure a min- 
ister have been rewarded by Rev. W. D. 
Simonds of Madison, Wis., who has accepted 
a call, and is expected to begin a long and 
successful pastorate on the first Sunday in 
October. All are looking forward with lively 
interest to the opening of the church under 
such favorable auspices, and the outlook for 
growth of the Unitarian cause in Seattle is 
bright and promising. 


Sioux Falls, So. Dak.—Rev. A. H. 
Grant, a former pastor of All Souls’ Church, 
has spent his vacation from Montclair, N.J., 
in rallying the discouraged, scattered mem- 
bers. This church is one of four in our city 
which the financial panic closed. The eager- 
ness with which the remnant of the congrega- 
tion gathered in the old home to welcome Mr. 
Grant showed that it was not lack of interest 
which had closed the church, Six services 
drew out all that remain of the old society, 
but not as many of the new residents were 
interested as was hoped; and, after a thor- 
ough canvass, it was found that the congrega- 
tion had not sufficiently recovered from the 
‘*hard times’? to assure the support of a 
minister and the redemption of the church 
building. On last Sunday Mr. Grant an- 
nounced that a liberal citizen had bought 
back the church, and presented it to the city 
for a public library, reserving the audience- 
room for Unitarian services whenever desired. 
The Unity Circle is reorganized, and has 
united with the Alliance, Occasional ser- 
vices will be held until a permanent pastor 
becomes a possibility. The revival of busi- 
ness and new prosperity of the city warrant 
the hope that that time is near. Mr. Grant 
leaves the society stronger in hope and cour- 
age than it has been for years, and the 
church, built with so much sacrifice, saved 
for the highest interests of the community, 
and thus to the church’s real object. 


Educational. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
* Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 4. For cir- 
's address Samugt C. BenngETT, Dean, 
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A New School for Boys. 


HACKLEY HALL: 


TARRY TOWN-on-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Rey. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Head = master. 


Trustees : 


Hon. Carrotyt D. Wricut, Rev. Minor J. 
Savace, D.D. rs Hackuiey, Mrs. 
Henry’ H. Rocers, Mrs. Epwarp_ R. 
Hewitt, Mr. Joun Harsen Ruoapes, Rev. 
Tuomas R. Suicer, Mr. WiLL1AM H. Ba.p- 
win, Jr., Gen. Rockwoop Hoar, Prof. Ho- 
RATIO S. Wuite, Mr. THomas Oszporne, 
Rev. THropore C. WILLIAMS. 


HACKLEY HALL will open Oct. 2, 1899. 


Classics and English under Mr. Williams. 
Mathematics and Physics under a resident master. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


SoutH ByFrireLp, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses. Individual instruction. Elementary classes. (00. 
~ PERLEY L. HORNE, 


West Newton English and Classical School. 

The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

ES begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 

ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 

ric Pek ea a Bor catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
el 


Individual 


Worcester, Mass. 


44th year. A home 
Healthful loca- 
Small classes. 


At home, 35 ster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Q8,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER Rar 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. _ Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high crores ef i 
tant buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations Sep- 
tember 12, 13. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


leges. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study, College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. Scwoo..—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrim, Ph.D, 
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Rev. Eli Fay. 


Rev. Eli Fay, who died on August 11 at 
his home in Pasadena, Cal., has been for 
fifty years an earnest, able advocate of right 
living and right-thinking. His early life 
was of a kind to develop independence of 
thought and action. He came of sturdy na- 
tive stock. He was born Nov. 8, 1822, at 
Cazenovia, Madison County, N.Y. The 
hard-working, healthy life of a New York 
farmer’s boy was his early portion, with 
little schooling, but plenty of muscle-making. 
His education, except for a few terms at the 
district schoo] and six months at an academy, 
he won for himself, by wide reading and 
attrition with men. 

As a boy of only eleven, Dr. Fay was 
thrown on his own resources. He worked on 
farms, was employed in a woollen-mill, and, 
when still a month under twenty, married 
Miss Laura Johnson. Two years after he 
began to preach, and, when he was only 
twenty-three, accepted his first .charge,—a 
Christian church at Honeoye Falls, sixteen 
miles south of Rochester, N.Y. 

In the beginning of his ministry, as 
throughout his whole life, Dr. Fay stood for 
advanced religious thought. The Christian 
sect of his day has been largely merged since 
in Unitarianism. Its motto was, ‘‘The 
Bible our only creed, Christian character our 
only test of fellowship.’’ It was in no way 
connected with what is now known as the 
Christian denomination, formerly known as 
the Disciples, or popularly as the Campbell- 
ites. 

In 1854 Dr. Fay became pastor of the 
Vellow Springs (Ohio) Christian Church, 
where for five years he was in intimate per- 
sonal relations with Horace Mann, and where 
the great educator died in his arms. In 
1859 he accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church at Leominster, Mass. Some of his 
old friends were scandalized at his becoming 
a Unitarian; but, from that day forth, his 
life was wholly devoted to the fearless 
preaching and living of his beliefs. He 
early made evolution part of his philosophy, 
and always welcomed new ideas and the ad- 
vancement of science and religion. | 

Pastorates in Woburn, Newton, and Taun- 
ton, Mass., followed, besides two years spent 
in foreign travel. He went to England in 
1875, and became pastor of a Unitarian 
church at Sheffield. For eight years he 
preached there before a large congregation, 
making his forceful personality felt, and 
winning many friends. 

In the fall of 1883 his physicians told him 
he must spend the rest of his days in a 
warmer climate, recommending California. 
Dr. Fay came to Los Angeles, and, after a 
short residence in San Diego, returned to be- 
come pastor of the Los Angeles Unitarian 
church. Services were held in various halls 
and in the Grand Opera House. His congre- 
gations were immense. He was exceedingly 
anxious that a church should be built, and 
gave the lot on Seventh Street, near Broad- 
way, on which the structure was at last 
erected. During much of his pastorate his 
services were given without compensation. 
After the church was built, Dr. Fay asked to 
be relieved of the work he had carried on for 
eight years; and Rev. Dr. Thompson was 
called as his successor in- 1891. Since 
then Dr, Fay has given the benefit of 
his ripened wisdom'to the services of the 
Unitarian denomination throughout Southern 
California, strengthening and inspiring its 
work wherever his influence was felt. 
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Dr. Fay’s first wife died in 1852. His 
second wife was Miss Julia A. Hitchcock, a 
teacher in Antioch College at the time of the 
marriage. In 1889 he married Miss Harriet 
Kelsey of San Francisco, who has been a 
loyal companion and fellow-worker, and who 
survives him. 

The attendance at the funeral was large, 
and included many friends from Los Angeles. 
The exercises were conducted by Rev. Will- 
iam M. Jones of the Universalist church, 
who said, in his remarks, that nobody ever 
left the presence of Dr. Fay without a word 
of cheer from him; and it was appropriate 
that this occasion, which marked a step for- 
ward in the progress of his life, should be 
characterized by a cheery spirit. He spoke 
of the strong, wide influence which Dr. Fay 
exerted, and said it would go on, helping 
and uplifting the world. He read a poem 
written by Dr. Fay in his seventy-fifth year, 
in which he rejoiced that he was a being 
with an expanding personality, already tast- 
ing the pleasures of immortality. Mr. Jones 
drew a portrait of youth in age, as that of 
Dr. Fay, whose spirit never grew old or 
tired, and who lived with zest to the last.— 
Condensed from the Los Angeles Times. 


The soap for the 


every-day soap tray 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


The Founder of Tuskegee Institute. 


Booker T. Washington was born a slave in 
Virginia, not long before the breaking out 
of the war. It seems strange that a man 
who is so widely known to-day, and is so 
universally respected as Mr. Washington, 
when asked how old he is, should be obliged 
to reply that he does not know. Yet such is 
the case. The birth of one more black baby 
on a large plantation at that time was a mat- 
ter of too little moment to have sufficient 
notice taken of it to accurately fix the date. 
He was a boy old enough during the war, 
though, to know something of the struggle 
going on around him; for, speaking in pub- 
lic of Lincoln once, I heard him say: ‘‘My 
first acquaintance with our hero was ‘this: 
Night after night, before the dawn of day, 
on an old slave plantation in Virginia, I re- 
call the form of my sainted mother bending 
over the bundle of rags that enveloped my 
body, on a dirt floor, breathing a fervent 
prayer to Heaven that ‘Massa Lincoln’ might 
succeed, and that some day she and I might 
be free.’’ 

Another incident of those days I have 
heard him tell of in these words: ‘‘Word was 
sent over the plantation for all ‘the hands’ to 
come up to the ‘big house.’ We went; and 
to us men, women, and children gathered in 
the yard some one standing on the veranda 
read a paper. I was too young to understand 
why the men and women around me should 
have begun to shout: ‘Hallelujah! Praise 
de Lawd!’ when the reading was finished; 
but my mother, bending down to where I was 
clinging to her dress, whispered to me that 
we were free.’’—Popular Science Monthly. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 


The highest cog-wheel railroad in Europe, New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


and probably in the world, is the one from 
Zermatt, Switzerland, to the summit of the 
Gorner Grat, upward of eleven thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea. It is between 
five and six miles long, and rises nearly 
fifty-two hundred feet, with a maximum 
grade of twenty per cent. There are two 
intermediate stations, and the ascent is made 
in ninety minutes. The height of this road 
will be surpassed by that of the one now 
being“erected up the Jungfrau. 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


2"%2 Congress Street, .- = pie 


Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you ever play backgammon?” inquired 
Miss Cayenne. The young man, who is strictly 
modern, looked puzzled, and said: “ Backgam- 
mon? Let mesee. I thought I played about 
all of ’em. What clothes go with it? ”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Dr. Ends: ‘‘There is nothing serious the 
matter with Freddy, Mrs. Blakly. I think a 
little soap and water will do him as much 
good as anything.’’ Mrs. Blakly: ‘‘Yes, 
doctor; an’ will I give it to him before or 
after his meals?’’ 


A Difficult Task.—‘‘You -must let the 
baby have one cow’s milk to drink every 
day,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Very well, if you 
say so, doctor,’’ said the perplexed young 
mother. ‘‘But I really don’t see how he is 
going to hold it all.’’ 


Little Boy: ‘‘Phew! It’s awful hot for 
just spring!’’ Little Girl: ‘‘You ought to 
be thankful it’s no worse. S’pose we lived 
in Iceland! Wouldn’t that be awful?’’ 
‘‘TIceland! Why?’’ ‘‘You better study your 
g’ography lessons. The g’ography says Ice- 
land is famous for its hot springs!’’ 


He did Head-work.—‘‘Yes,’’ remarked a 
stranger to the editor, as the two sat on the 
veranda, sipping lemonade and looking out 
upon the rolling sea,—‘‘yes, head-work is 
very trying; and the man who earns his liv- 
ing by it needs a vacation now and then.’* 
**Ves,’? said the editor, ‘‘head-work is very 
trying. I find it so, especially when the 
hours are long.’’ ‘‘How many hours a day 
do you work?’’ asked the stranger. ‘‘ Four, ’’ 
said the editor. ‘‘Gracious! I work ten.’’ 
‘*Head-work?’’ ‘‘Yes, every bit of it.’’ 
‘(Newspaper oor general literature?’’ 
‘*Neither. I’m a barber!’’—Puck. 


Shirley Brooks, once editor of Punch, had 
taken a cottage in the country, and devoted 
himself to rearing fowls, pigs, etc. One 
day a pig was killed, and a loin of the animal 
was sent to Mrs. Keeley with this sentence, 
‘*TIis end was peace, so I send you a piece 
of his end.’’ When the loin appeared on 
the table— But the story had better be told 
as Mr. Keeley used to tell it: ‘‘Mother was 
talking about the pork and where it came 
from and what message accompanied it, and 
she remarked: ‘So clever of Shirley, you 
know. When he sent us the parcel, he wrote 
on a piece of paper inside, ‘‘His end was 
peace, so I send you a bit of the pig.’’’”’ 
No wonder that Keeley used to laugh as he 
told the story against his wife.—Dramatic 
Mirror. 


Col. Augustus C. Paine, the head of a 
great paper manufacturing concern, was a 
schoolmate of Mr. Reed in Maine. One day 
the Speaker dropped in upon the colonel. 
**Gus,’’ he said, ‘‘I bought some stock in a 
paper company in Boston; and I want it 
transferred to Susan’’ (his wife). ‘‘Why, 
how did you come to buy stock in a paper 
manufacturing company without consulting 
me?’’ the colonel asked. ‘‘Wa-al,’’ Mr. 
Reed drawled, ‘‘your name was on the cer- 
tificates; and it must be a good investment. ’’ 
The stock was transferred, and a week or two 
afterward the Speaker again dropped in upon 
the colonel. This time he talked in his 
solemnest manner,—a manner that is irresist- 
ibly inimitable. ‘‘Gus,’’ he said, ‘‘I came 
in intending to take you out and give you a 
good time; but I’ve changed my mind. I 
won’t take you from your work. Keep right 
on working. I have got you now where I 
always wanted to have you, —working—work- 
ing for me and Susan. Don’t go home early, 
but keep right on working,—working for 
Susan!’’ — Saturday Evening Post. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


_ ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
pionbing throughout. The perfect regulatin 

eating. 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. 
dining-rooms; café A 


5 hot-water 
Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
Large and 
small la carte and table d’hite; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
EACH SUIT Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 

elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold, a» dice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, firer ad long-distance telephone. 
SUITES will b mber of rooms desired,— 
ee room and b eight rooms and two 

aths. 


Apartments ma‘ 
by applying to GEO. 
A. A. POWELL at the & 


Cc 


DENVER. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is devoted to,the Financial 
Situation, Denver & Rio Grande, Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit, Sugar and Leather. 
A copy will be mailed upon application, 
and we respectfully solicit a share of 
your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 

STOCKS bought and sold on commission 

for cash, or carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 


DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 

BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 

310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


Py BOSTON. c 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES, 


The holders of Town oe. County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay no dividends are invited to call upon or address 
the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without charge, and, if in 
the opinion of the company they are collectible, a propo- 
sition to collect on an A Bee. charge will be made. Any 
reasonable reference will be furnished. All communica- 
tions confidential. Boston Defaulted Securities Co., 
ee 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 

Be 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 188..-+ ++: Re eee 
LIABILITIES en ae Eade 

ae 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. —_ 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. . 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D._ FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


L, StL 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


